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Comes a time when every mother 


must think, “Next time I’ll raise 
chickens. Children are too much.” 


‘Thoughts 
on 


Motherhood 


Condensed from the “Our Readers Write Us” column of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Lucy McNamara Hagan 


A mender, a moderator. 


She makes boxer pants and 
chocolate pudding, law and some- 
times order, castles, threats, prom- 
ises and lion suits. She makes 
horses’ heads from paper bags, 
little suits from big ones, new 


Lucy McNamara Hagan is the 
mother of seven children. 


MOTHER IS a maker, a- 


skirts from old ones, sun suits 
from kitchen curtains, small bal- 
loons from ones, stew 
from nothing whatever. She makes 
Mercurochrome faces, peanut-but- 
ter-and-jelly sandwiches, and peace 
when possible. 

A mother mends broken saucers 
and broken hearts, trouser knees, 
hurt noses and hurt feelings, trou- 
ser knees, overalls and trouser 


Ladies’ Home Journal (December, ’57), The Curtis Publishing 


Company, Independence Sq., Philaddiphia 5, Pa. 1 
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knees. She mends old sheets, old 
rosebushes, old baby dolls and 


_brand-new trouser knees. 


She is a moderator in times of 
war — civil war, verbal war, insur- 
rection, minor skirmishes, attacks 
from the enemy; in times of strife, 
in times of injustice, in times of 
temper, in times of hair pulling. 

A mother counts calories and 
blessings and children’s heads in 
the car. Never sheep! 

She stoops and crawls and bends 
and stretches. She folds over and 
under and backward — and re- 
trieves the baby from under the 
bed. 

She is immune to surprise: the 
glass of water in the desk drawer, 
the cat in the bookcase drawer, 
the lizard in the electric train, 
the split foreheads, shins, infini- 
tives. 

There are times when she 


reaches despair. The plumbing 
stops up and torrents pour through 
the dining-room ceiling again. 
Two-year-old bites the cat’s tail 
and breaks it. The toddler drinks 
fountain-pen ink and eats the last 


of the label just as the doctor says, 


“Read me the contents!” The cur- 
rent infant screams on with colic 
—soothing medications must be 
halted while mother sprints to a 
relentless doorbell. There stand 
two neighborhood children to re- 
port, “Your baby is crying.” 
Seven-year-old, after 45 minutes, 
cannot spell “what.” Fingerprints 
all over the house loom suddenly 
vivid. The ragged edge of the rug 
seems suddenly dreadful. The dog 
won't go out. The toddler won't 
come in. The gelatin won't jell. 
The sun won't shine. The diapers 
won't dry. The stew sticks and 
cocoa boils over while the phone 
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rings on and on. And with it, and 
above it, and through it all comes, 
“Mamma, do dis . . . Mamma, do 
dis . . . Mamma, do dis” inces- 
santly, monotonously, unendingly, 
four-year-old. 

Mother leans chin on mop 
handle and mutters, “Next time 
I'll raise chickens, Lord. Children 
are too much.” 

Then 10-year-old slips in — 
rough and ready, all boy, fifth- 
grade football player — to confide, 
At the Cub Scout meeting we 
had to list the five things most 
precious to us, and I did: One — 
God; two — love; three — peace; 
four — America; five — Strauss 
waltzes.” 

Suddenly the baby’s eyes seem 
very blue, six-year-old’s hair looks 
as if it might curl, fingerprints re- 
treat again, daddy walks in. Really, “Lord, keep the chickens, I'll 
life could not be richer. It is a carry on for now. And thank You 
glory never to be bartered. — from the bottom of my heart.” 


Appreciation 


THREE YEARS ago our local district of the Girl Scouts of America 

presented me with a Certificate of Appreciation and a gold number . 
“5” to attach to my Girl Scout pin. This signified five years’ service 
as an adult volunteer. a 

The next night I found a “surprise” at my place at the dinner # a 
table. My husband and two children had each bought and gaily > 2 
wrapped a gift for me. With it was the following note written by i 
my 13-year-old daughter: 

“Dear Mommy: We are proud that the Girl Scouts of America 
honored you for 5 full years of active duty, but we, the Donohue 
clan, have honored you for more than 14 years of ‘very active’ duty 
And we all love you very much.”—Contributed by Mrs. Edward 
Donohue 


Imprimatur $3.00 


The Macmillan Company 


by MARC ORAISON 
A refreshingly frank and critical examination of the responsi 
bilities as well as the privileges of marital love, this volume, 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y.. 


the married state. The major concern of the writer is with the 
spiritual meaning of sex as an integral part of the divine plan 
for man and the world. This is a book for the truly Christian 


analyzes the sexual, psychological, and spiritual problems of 
couple. 


MARITAL LOV 


range families bear ‘witness to the physical and moral. 
health of the Christian people, lively faith in 
God and trust in His Providence, and 


the fruitful and happy holiness 


of the Catholic marriage”- 


Large Families: 


Most Precious of Treasures 


Condensed from an address by 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XII 


HAVE great concern 

for the family, and 

We never pass over 

an opportunity to il- 

ustrate its dignity in its multiple 
aspects; to affirm and defend its 
rights; to expound its duties, and 
to make of it one of the main 
points of Our pastoral teachings. 
But you represent not only the 
family, you are, and you repre- 
sent, large families—that is to say, 
those most blessed by God, be- 


loved by the Church and valued 
by it as the most precious of 
of treasures. 

She, in fact, receives a triple 
testimony in a more visible man- 
ner from the large families which, 
confirming the truth of her doc- 
trine and the rectitude of her 
practice in the eyes of the world, 
redounds by virtue of example to 
the great advantage of all other 
families and of civil society itself. 

Where they are encountered 


Address delivered to directors and representatives of the Association 
os of Large Families of Rome and Italy, January 19, 1958. 
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frequently, large families bear 
witness to: the ph sical and moral 
health of the Christian people; 
lively faith in God and trust in 
His Providence; the fruitful and 
happy holiness of the Catholic 
marriage. 

We would like to say a brief 
word to you about each of these 
testimonies: 


Physical and Moral Health 


One of the most harmful errors 
of modern paganizing society is 
the opinion of certain people who 
dare to define the fruitfulness of 
marriage as a “social disease” 
from which nations struck by it 
should strive to recover with 
every means. 

Herein lies the source of pro- 
paganda for so-called “reasonable 
birth control,” promoted by per- 
sons and organizations who are 
sometimes authoritative in other 
fields, but in this respect are un- 
fortunately blameworthy. 

One must regret in particular 
the existence of that press which 
from time to time returns to the 
subject with the manifest inten- 
tion of confusing the ideas of good 
people and of leading them “into 
error with deceptive documenta- 
tion, questionable surveys and 
even with falsified statements 
from one or another ecclesiastic. 

On the Catholic side it is nec- 
essary to insist upon infusing the 
conviction, based on truth, that 
the physical and moral health of 
the family and of society can be 


MOTHER: Send For 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
S our children, both now 
later in life, write to- 
book free; no 
obligation. Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
1325, Pleasant Hill, Ohio } 


DEPT. 


City 


protected only through the gener- 
ous obedience to the laws of na- 
ture, or rather of the Creator, and 
above all by showing a sacred and 
interior respect for them. 

Everything in this matter de- 
pends upon intention. 

Laws can be multiplied and 
punishments increased; the foolish- 
ness of theories of limitation and 
the damage deriving from them 
can be established with irrefutable 
proofs. 

But if the sincere desire to let 
the Creator freely accomplish His 
work is lacking, human egoism 
will always be able to find new 
sophisms and expedients to silence 
the conscience, if possible, and to 
perpetuate abuses. 
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of the testimony 
offe: e parents of e 
families consists not only in ima 
ly rejecting, with the force of 
ct, every intentional compromise 
between the laws of God and the 
egoism of man, but also in the 
readiness to accept with joy and 
gratitude the inestimable gifts of 
God, which are their children and 
in the numbers that please Him. 

Such disposition of mind, while 
it frees the wedded couple from 
intolerable fears and remorse, es- 
tablishes in the judgment of au- 
thoritative doctors, the most favor- 
able psychological premises for 
the healthy developments of the 
fruits of marriage, and avoids at 
the very origin of the new ‘lives 
those disorders and anxieties that 
turn into physical and psychic 
weaknesses in both mother and 
child. 

Save for exceptional cases, 
about which We have spoken on 
other occasions, the law of nature 
is essentially harmonious, and 
therefore discords and contradic- 
tions are created only to the ex- 
tent that its course is disturbed 
by abnormal circumstances or a 
human will that is opposed to it. 
Eugenics is not capite of doin 
the work of nature better. An 


the only good eugenics is that 
which respects nature’s laws after 
having given them thorough con- 
sideration. 

Furthermore, at all times and 
everywhere the common sense of 


people has recognized in large 
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families the sign, the f and 
the source of health, 

History does not err when_ it 
attributes the primary cause of 
the decadence of peoples to the 
violation of the laws of marriage 
and of procreation. 

Far from being a “social di- 
sease,” large families constitute 
the guarantee of the physical and 
moral health of a people. 

In homes where there is always 
a cradle that cries, virtues bloom 
spontaneously while vice is exiled 
—driven away as it were by child- 
hood which renews itself there 
like the fresh and healing breath 
of spring. 

May the weak and the unchari- 
table, therefore, follow your ex- 
ample. May the nation always be 
grateful to you and love you for 
the many sacrifices you have 
made to rear and educate her citi- 
zens, just as the Church is grate- 
ful to you, since through you and 
with you she can always offer 
ever more healthy and numerous 
legions of souls to the sanctifying 
action of the Divine Spirit. 


Faith in God 


In the modern civilized world 
the large family generally repre- 
sents the testimony of a living 
Christian faith. 

For egoism, which We men- 
tioned earlier as the greatest ob- 
stacle to the expansion of the 
family nucleus, cannot be truly 
conquered if one does not resort 
to ethical-religious principles. _ 
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' “The fact has even been estab- 
ee recently, how the so-called 
“demographical policy” does not 
obtain notable either be- 
cause individual egoism almost al- 
ways prevails over collective ego- 
ism, of which this policy is so 
often the ression, or because 
the methods and intentions of that 
sere defile the dignity of the 
amily and of human beings, al- 
most comparing them with lower 
creatures. 

Only the divine and_ eternal 
light of Christianity illuminates 
and vivifies the family; so much 
so that, either at its origin or in 
its development, a large family is 
often considered the synonym of 
a Christian family. 

Respect for the divine law has 

iven it the exuberance of life; 
aith in God supplies its parents 
with the strength necessary to 
face the sacrifices and renuncia- 
tions required for the upbringing 
of children. 

Christian principles guide and 
lighten the difficult task of educa- 
tion. 


watches over the order and tran- 
quility of the family, while it dis- 
nses, almost as if it drew them 
nature itself, the intimate 
family joys common to _ parents, 
ildren and brothers. 
__ A well’ ordered large family is 
almost a visible sanctuary even 
to outward appearances. The sac- 
rament of Baptism is not an ex- 


ceptional event for it, but it re- 


The Christian spirit of love 


news again and again the joy and 
the grace of God. The happy pil- 


Brimages to the baptismal font 
ve 


not yet come to an end when 
those of Confirmations and of 
_ Communions, shining with 
same joy, begin. 

The pi a of the children 
has hardly discarded his white 
clothes to place them among the 
sweetest memories of life when 
there blossoms the first wedding 
veil, which gathers parents, chil- 
dren and new parents at the foot 
of the altar. Like renewed springs, 
other marriages, other baptisms, 
other first Communions will fol- 
low and in a way perpetuate the 
visitation of God. and His grace 
upon the home. 

But God also visits large fam- 
ilies with His Providence, to 
which the parents, especially the 
poor, bear open testimony by 
ne their entire trust in it 
when human efforts are not suffi- 
cient. 

It is trust well founded and not 
in vain. 

Providence—to express Ourselv- 
es in human concepts and words 
—is not properly the ensemble of 
exceptional acts of divine mercy, 
but the ordinary result of the 
harmonious action of the infinite 
wisdom, kindness and omnipo- 
tence of the Creator. 

God does not deny the means 
to live of those He calls to life. 
The Divine Master explicitly said, 
“Is not the life a greater thing 
than the food, and ie body than 
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the clothing?” (Matt.. 6, 25). If 
isolated instances, great and small, 
seem at times to prove to the con- 

, it is a sign that man has 
some in the way 
of the fulfillment of the divine 
order, or that in certain exception- 
al cases superior designs of kind- 
ness prevail. But Providence is a 
reality, a necessity of God the 
Creator. 

Without doubt, the so-called 
problem of the earth’s overpopula- 
tion—in part really existent and in 
part unreasonably feared by mod- 
ern society as an imminent catas- 
trophe—has emerged and still re- 
mains unsolved, not because of 
the disharmony or inertia of Provi- 
dence, but because of the disorder 
of man, in particular his selfish- 
ness and greed. 

With technical progress, easy 
communication, and new sources 
of energy the fruits of which have 
only begun to be harvested, the 
earth can promise prosperity to 
all those it will shelter for a long 
time to come. ; 

As for the future, who can pre- 
dict what new and unthought-of 
resources our planet conceals and, 
outside of it, what new surprises 
the achievements of _ science, 
which have hardly begun, con- 
tainP And who can guarantee 
in the future a natural rhythm of 
procreation equal to the present? 
Is the intervention of a moderat- 
ing law intrinsic to the rhythm of 
expansion impossible? Providence 


has reserved to itself the future of 


the world. 

In the meantime there exists 
this singular fact that, while sci- 
ence converts into useful realities 
those things which were once con- 
sidered the objects of extreme 
fantasies, fear shown by some 
people transforms well founded 
hopes of prosperity into spectres 
of catastrophe. 

Overpopulation, therefore, does 
not constitute a valid reason to 
spread about the illicit practices 
of birth control, but the pretext 
for justifying the avarice and 
egoism, either of those nations 
which look upon the expansion of 
other nations as a threat to their 
own political power and standard 
of living, or of ipdividuals, espe- 
cially the most wealthy, who pre- 
fer the greater enjoyment of 
earthly goods to the pride and 
merit of creating new lives. — 

Thus the sure laws of the Crea- 
tor are finally violated under the 
pretext of correcting the imagin- 
ary errors of His Providence. 

It would be more reasonable 
and useful if, on the contrary, so- 
ciety were to apply itself resolute- 
ly and universally to the task of 
correcting its own conduct, and to 
removing the cause of hunger in 


“depressed” or overpopulated 


zones through a more active use 
of modern discoveries for peace- 
ful purposes; a broader policy of 
collaboration and exchange, and a 
more farsighted and less national- 
istic economy. 


God will not require an ac- 
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counting of men for the general 
destiny of humanity that falls 
within His care, but for the single 
acts willed by them in compli- 
ance with, or in violation of, the 
dictates of conscience. 

As for you parents and children 
of large families—continue to bear 
with serene steadfastness your tes- 
timony of trust in Divine Provi- 
dence. Be sure that it will not fail 
to reward you with the testimony 
of its daily assistance and, if nec- 
essary, with extraordinary inter- 
ventions which many of you have 
happily experienced. 


Holiness of Catholic Marriage 


And now We shall give you a 
few considerations about the third 
testimony, which is fit for the 
strengthening of the fearful and 
for your greater joy and comfort. 

Large families are the most 
beautiful flowerbeds in the garden 
of the Church, wherein happiness 
blooms and holiness ripens as in 
a fertile soil. Every family, even 
the smallest, is an oasis of spiritual 
serenity in God’s designs. But 


there is a profound difference be- 


tween large and small families. 
Where the number of children 
does not exceed one or very few, 
that serenity, which has the value 
of life, has something melancholy 
and colorless about it. It does not 
Jast as long, is perhaps more un- 
certain, is often marred by fears 
and hidden feelings of remorse, 
whereas the serenity of parents 
living in the midst of a flour- 
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ishing blossom of young lives is 
quite different. . 

That happiness which is the 
fruit of God's superabundant bless- 
ings flows in a thousand different 
forms with a stable and secure 
ceaselessness. The brow of these 
mothers and fathers, though 
clouded with worries, bears no 
trace of that inner shadow which 
reveals anxieties of conscience or 
the fear of an irreparable return 
to solitude. 

Their youth never seems to fade 
as long as the scent of cradles re- 
mains in the house and the walls 
of the home resound with the 
precious sound of the voices of 
children and grandchildren. 

Multiplied efforts, repeated sac- 
rifices, renunciations of costly 
amusements are greatly compen- 
stated for, even here on earth, by 
the inexhaustible font of affections 
and rewarding hopes which be- 
siege their hearts without depress- 
ing them or wearing them out. 

And hopes soon become realities 
—when the eldest daughter begins 
to help her mother take care of 
the last-born; when the eldest 
child comes home beaming with 
his first salary. 

That day will be blessed in a 
special manner by parents who 
know that from then on the fear 
of poverty in old age has been 
banished and that compensation 
for their sacrifice is insured. 

Numerous brothers, in turn, do 
not experience the boredom of be- 
ing alone and the hardship of hav- 
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ing to live with older 

It is bo their 
company can at times be so lively 
as to become wearisome and that 
their disagreements turn into mo- 
men storms. However, when 
these disagreements are superficial 
and short lived, they contribute 
to formation of character. 

The children of large families 
are almost self-educated in con- 
trolling their acts and assuming 
responsibility for them, and in de- 
veloping qualities of mutual re- 
spect and help, of broadminded- 
ness and generosity. 

The family is for them a little 
world in which to conduct experi- 
ments before facing the more diffi- 
cult world outside. 

All these riches and prizes be- 
come even more continuous, in- 
tense and fruitful when the fam- 
ily takes as its rule and foundation 
the spirit of the Gospel which 
gives all things a divine and eter- 
nal character. 


piness—experience s that 
God often adds the callings of 
dedication; that is to say, voca- 
tions to the priesthood, to religious 
perfection, and to holiness itself. 

Many times, and not without 
reason, it is the prerogative of 
large families to be the cradle of 
saints. Among others one could 
name St. Louis, King of France, 
of a family of 10 children; St. 
Catherine of Siena from a family 
of 25; St. Robert Bellarmine from 
a family of 12; and St. Pope Pius 
X from a family of 10. 

Every vocation is a secret of 
Providence. But, where parents 
are concerned, one can conclude 
from these facts that the number 
of children does not hinder their 
excellent and perfect education; 
that the number, in these matters, 
is not detrimental to quality where 
physical as well as spiritual values 
are concerned. 


A NEATLY DRESSED Boy walked into a corner drug store and ask- 
ed if he might use the phone. He offered the coin to pay for a local 
call. When he was told to go ahead, he was observed by the druggist 
as he dialed his number and said: “Mrs. Brown, don’t you want a 
good boy to take care of that fine big lawn in front of your house? 
... You say you have a boy and you are well-pleased with his work? 
. . . Thank you all the same, Mrs. Brown.” 

Taking a liking to the boy, the druggist said, “We might be 
able to use you around here if you are looking for a job, Son.” 

“Oh, I’m not looking for a job, Mister!” the lad smiled. “I’m the 
boy who works for Mrs. Brown; I just wanted to see how I stand.” 


— Saint Anthony’s Messenger 


i In these cases, to the ordinary 
gifts of providence — peace and 
: 
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to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


y HERE HAS been considerable 
comment in artistic circles 
about a Columbia film called 
“The Cowboy,” which has been 
judged to be one of the most real- 
istic westerns ever filmed. 

Actually, there was a more real- 
istic western a few years back and, 
interestingly, it was called “The 
Cowboy,” too. It was a docu- 
mentary, not always well-done 
but at least authentic. 

But the latest film is certai 
an important picture. It te 
5 simply the story of a cattle 

ive that bested in Mexico and 
winds up, via rail, in Chicago. 
There is a love interest but it is 
not the ordi love interest. A 
fellow is in love with a girl, she 
marries someone else and that is 
about all there is to it. 


There is some excellent acting 
in the film. King Donovan, who 
is one of the finest character ac- 
tors in Hollywood, gives another 
outstanding portrayal as the cow- 
boy who once ate an Indian, or 
at least got himself tagged with 
the story he had eaten an Indian. 
Glenn Ford is perhaps stamped 
too firmly in my mind as the hero 
of many westerns to create his 
role with the same perfection as 
that of Donovan but his perform- 
ance is excellent. Jack Lemmon 
is equally good as the tenderfoot 
who winds up a real cowboy. All 
of the supporting actors are be- 
lievable. 

It seems to me that while this 
film creates reality in a way few 
films do, it faces a problem all 
realistic art faces. People simply 
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aren't as articulate in reality as 
they must be in dramatic recapitu- 
lations of life. 

In this film, when a man is 
dying of rattlesnake bite, the men 
talk of other things and this is a 
valid creation. But it is likely they 
would talk less articulately of oth- 
er things. And when Glenn Ford 
says a few words at the grave, 
he says rather more than he might 
have been expected to say and per- 
haps more philosophically than he 
could have been expected fo speak. 

But this is a difficulty in artis- 
tic re-creation. It is true that in a 
similar situation it is likely there 
would be less articulateness but 
then the tenseness of the situation, 
the real weight of what has ha 
pened, would be on the people 

athered around the grave and so 

finished sentences and unfin- 
ished thoughts would not seem in- 
congruous as they might if they 
were spoken in a play, novel or 
film where the reader could not 
be expected to have the same in- 
tensity of experience. 

I do not want to seem to criti- 
cize this film, though. It is ex- 
cellently done and I would think 
a film that should be seen by all 
serious students of motion picture 
art. 
It is not necessarily an enter- 
tainment landmark—I’m not sure 
how much it entertains—but it is 
an artistic landmark. 


Variety, WHICH is supposed to 
be the show-business bible, always 


May 
has the hatchet out for what it 


calls “puritans.” Hardly a week 
goes by that Abel Green doesn’t 
sound a warning against Catholic 
groups. But the editor of Variety 
seems unable to understand that 
it is quite possible for adults with 
serious interest in the entertain- 


ment world to be disturbed by a 
growing number of pornographic 
ilms. 


Theaters that have played one 
notorious film that stars Brigitte 
Bardot, a French actress, ve 
made a great deal of money on 
the film. Cash at the boxoffice 
means that more films like it will 
be made. 

The community suffers and 
show business .suffers eventually. 
People become disgusted with a 
few films and a few theaters and 
soon pass on their disgust to all 
films and all theaters. 

Fortunately, the motion picture 
industry has one friend who rec- 
ognizes this. He is Martin Quigley, 
who in the Motion Picture Herald, 
has waged war against just such 


films. If his voice is heard then 
the motion picture industry will 
continue to flourish. But if Abel 


Green’s voice is heard then more 
and more people will start stay- 
ing away from motion pictures. 
What you as individuals should 
do is simply refuse to patronize 
theaters that play such films—and 
this means you should do it even 
if they follow an indecent film 
with the life of a saint. This is 
a tactic of such theaters. They 
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don’t want to get a permanent 
stigma and so they mix Bardot 
with Disney, thus not only getting 
rid of the stigma but recruiting 
young customers for future porno- 
graphic films. 


One REcENT survey showed 
seven of the top 10 TV films were 
westerns. We've been noting this 
trend for a year or more and 
somewhere along the way it 
should be reaching the saturation 
point. 

Still it is true that westerns 
have an appeal for almost all peo- 
ple. This is not only because 
they simplify problems — making 
black a clear black and white a 
clear white. Actually many of the 
westerns on TV do not do this. 
But what gives them an appeal, 
I believe, is their unreality. 

People aren’t interested in dra- 
mas in which the characters could 
really be themselves. There are 

roblems enough in life without 
rates them. But westerns of- 
fer a kind of fantasy land. Who 
has never dreamed of rv ed 
into a sunset on a jet black—or 
snow white—horse? What soul is 
there that is so dead that it never 
has created a fantasy in which 
evil is conquered and justice made 
king—but, of course, in some dra- 
matic setting. So the westerns 
offer a release from daily tensions 
and a place where the dreams can 


romp. 
Incidentally, the three non-wes- 
terns among the top ten on this 


13 


poll were Danny Thomas, P 
Como and I've Got a Secret, 
three relaxing programs, designed 
to relieve the viewer from the 
cares of the world. 

Of course, that isn’t what art 
is but that is what entertainment 
is and who said television has to 
be art. 


A READER WROTE in to com- 
plain against my comments on 
Bud Collyer and Beat the Clock. 
I'm inclined to agree with my 
critic now that I’ve seen the pro- 
ee more often—it comes at my 
unch hour. 

My criticism, though, had been 
with giving it a sixth spot, replac- 
ing The Last Word, an excellent 
program with some educational 
value. Still I think I was rather 
more harsh than I should have 
been. 

It is a pleasant, relaxed pro- 
gram and Bud Collyer is a pleas- 
ant, relaxed master of ceremonies. 
Last February one couple stayed 
around longer than any other cou- 
ple in the history of the program. 
They were two of the most pleas- 
ant le you might expect to 
household 
we got to thinking we wouldn't 
mind if they stayed on forever. 

Then on Ash Wednesday they 
showed up with black smudges 
on their foreheads. Unprejudiced 
as we are against Catholics, this 
didn’t make us like them any less 
at all. We were sorry to see them 
miss out a little later. 
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That’s one of the nice things 
about the program. You get to 
meet such pleasant people. 


One or the pitfalls of show 
business is that you are asked to 
write for fan magazines and when 
this happens it is often true that 
the star never sees what has been 
written. 

I still remember that one of my 
early experiences as a newspaper 
man was an interview with m 
boyhood favorite, Ken Mankind, 
who dismi me with a written 
handout and told me to get the 
story from it. In the handout 
there was the news Ken was retir- 
ing from the films to return to 
the ranch and so I made this my 
lead. Next day Ken Ma was 
at the newspaper office raging 
mad. Having seen him handle a 
dozen villains at one time and 
semen myself as the villain 
in this scene, I just offered the 
evidence of the handout. The 


cowboy star had never read it. 

Something like this—I hope—can 
be said in defense of Emie Ford 
who is reportedly the author of 
an article a fan magazine titled, 
“Tennessee Ernie’s Advice to Kids: 
Don’t Let Your Parents Push You 
Around.” 

A the article wasn’t as 
bad as title-Emie was sup- 
posedly telling talented youngsters 
not to let their parents push them 
too fast into big time entertain- 
ment. But most kids are not pros- 
pective talent and when the ar- 
ticle winds up with an impassion- 
ed plea for youngsters to stand up 
for their rights and not to take 
orders from their parents, I'm 
afraid harm was being done. 

As I say, chances are Emie nev- 
er read the piece or didn’t know 
how it was going to be handled. 
But with stardom goes responsi- 
bility and he ought to set about to 
try to undo some of the harm this 
press agented article might do. 


THERE Is A sad tale told of a diffident young man who was much 
worried because he did not seem able to get along with the opposite 
sex, and thought he must try to educate himself in this important 
regard. He went to a bookshop, but did not like to tell the superior 
young lady what he wanted, and asked whether he could look 
around, and perhaps find the sort of book he was after. Eventually 
he spied on a high shelf, the book he thought would help him, a big 
volume called How to Hug. He paid a stiff price, carried it home, 
and, after his evening meal, settled himself in his arm-chair, all 
agog to learn. It was then he discovered that what he had bought 
was part of an encyclopedia.—Douglas Woodruff in the London 
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Joe Mildice’s initiative, hard 


work, and know-how with teen-agers 
enabled Chicago police to solve 


within 36 hours a crime that 
had seemed unsolvable 


“COP” 


WITH A CAUSE 


Condensed from The Sign 


660 (7 CET us a nigger!” 
A gang of teen-agers 
were trying to decide 
what to do with the evening of 
March 11, 1957. The scene: a 
neighborhood candy store on Chi- 
cago’s turbulent South Side. Roll- 
ing a drunk seemed to the gang to 


offer the best possibilities. One 
teen-ager wanted a pair of shoes, 
another spoke up for any money 


found in the drunk’s pockets. “And 
while we're at it,” came the de- 
ciding voice, “let’s get a nigger.” 

Two miles away a 17-year-old 
Negro high school student, Alvin 
Palmer, waited on a corner for a 


bus to take him home. 


Dan Herr and Joel Wells 


The teen-agers, who had left the 
candy store and were cruising the 
area looking for trouble, slowly 
passed the corner where Palmer 
waited. “There’s one! Let me out 
and I'll get him,” shouted a boy 
as he jumped out of the car. 
Clutching a ball-peen hammer, he 
approached young Palmer. The car 
divienbd around the corner and 
stopped. Now the gang began to 
close in on the helpless stig om 
When they were within a few feet 
of him the boy with the hammer 
yelled, “Are you ready?” and drove 
three pounds of steel deep into 
Palmer's skull! 

Nine hours later Alvin Palmer 


The Sign (February, °58), Passionist Missions, Inc., ; 
Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. ‘15 
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died at Holy Cross Hospital and 
‘Chicago awoke to shocking head- 


lines proclaiming another senseless, 
tal juvenile crime. Even a cal- 
loused city which seems to take a 
rverse pride in its reputation for 
a shuddered at the beast- 
iality of this killing. 

The police had little to work 
with. Palmer had regained con- 
sciousness only long enough to tell 
them that a gang of boys had sud- 
denly appeared and surrounded 
him. It took very little investigat- 
ing to determine that Alvin Palmer 
had not asked for trouble. He was 
a junior at Farragut High School, 
an honor student; he worked in a 
Loop dress shop after school; he 
was liked and respected by all who 
knew him. 

An all-out effort to find possible 
leads to the murder was launched. 
A witness to the crime was sought 
—an excited man had rushed to the 
box-office of a nearby theater 
wanting to call the police, a few 
minutes after the crime was com- 
mitted. The police began round- 
ing-up known troublemakers in the 
area. The Chicago Police Task 
Force — a group of specially train- 
ed, outstanding men ready to fight 
crime anywhere in the city at a 
moment’s notice — was assigned 
to find the killer. All teen-age 
hangouts in the area were syste- 
matically checked. As hundreds of 
police were concentrating on the 
ease the entire city looked on in 
shocked outrage and frustration. 

- That afternoon a young police- 


man named Joseph Mildice, work- 
ing as secretary for the Task Force, 
approached his superior, Lieuten- 
ant James Riordan, with a person- 
al request. 

Joe Mildice had been doing a 
lot of thinking about this case. He 
had lived in the neighborhood of 
the murder all his life. Even be- 
fore he became a policeman he 
had been working on his own with 
teen-age boys — he knew them 
and they trusted him. He thought 
that he might, just possibly, be 
able to come up with something. 

With the permission of Lieuten- 
ant Riordan, Joe Mildice began his 
own private investigation. Joe 
knew the neighborleoba, and he put 
his knowledge to full use. He went 
to ball fields, juke joints, parks, 
drug stores — wherever he could 
find a group of teen-agers. To all 
of them he made the same plea: 

“You heard about the murder 
last night. If this killing goes un- 
punished, the streets of Chicago 
will not be safe for your mothers, 
your sisters, and your girl friends. 
It will only be a few years before 
you will be having families, chil- 
dren of your own and you want a 
safe city for them. You're practical- 
ly adults and you would like to be 
treated as such. Well, then, this is 
your responsibility, too. We've got 
to work together. This murder 
cannot remain unsolved without 
hurting you, and me, and all of us. 
If you have information which will 
help the police solve this crime you 
have a duty to make it known. 
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In all, Joe talked to about 150 
teen-agers. With each group he 
left his personal phone number and 
a pledge to make no effort to trace 
the identity of any caller who 
phoned him information on the 
crime. 

After several hours of tramping 
from one teen-age haunt to an- 
other, repeating over and over his 
plea for help, Joe returned home 
weary and discouraged. As the 
hours went by Joe had given up 
hope of hearing from anyone and 
resigned himself to a restless eve- 
ning nursing his frustrations and 
his sore feet. Suddenly, at 9:00 
p-m., the phone rang. 

“Joe?” came a_ boy's hesitant 
voice. “You don’t know me, but 
you were talking to us earlier.... 
It’s about that killing. ... A guy 
named Schwartz killed the kid.” 

“Who else was involved?” Joe 
asked. 

The phone clicked dead. 

Finally he had something, but it 
wasn’t much. There are a lot of 
Schwartzes in Chicago. No first 
name; no address; not even a 
neighborhood; no description; no 
way of knowing whether it was a 
real lead or a spiteful crank call. 
But it was something. 

His hopes alec Joe decided 
to stick by the phone and wait. 
But as the hours ticked by his 
hopes seemed thinner and thinner. 
Then the phone rang again. 

“Were you the guy asking about 
that kid getting killed? 

“Well, you can find the answer 


at Gage Park High School. The 
guy that killed him is Schwartz 
and he used a hammer. He doesn’t 
go to Gage Park but two of the 
guys who were with him do.” 

The gruff voice went on to give 
the names of the Gage Park stu- 
dents and nicknames of others who 
were involved. When Joe tried to 
elicit further information, his call- 
er hung up abruptly. 

A prompt report to Lieutenant 
Riordan brought orders to go to 
the high school in the morning. 

With Lieutenant Riordan he was 
at Gage Park when school opened. 
The principal located the two stu- 
dents who had been named by the 
mysterious voice. When the first 
appeared, Joe said: 

I’m a policeman and I’m here 
because of the murder of that boy. 
From the look on your face, I 
know it’s bothering you. Your con- 
science will feel better if you tell 
us what you know.” 

Joe went on to give the nick- 
names he had learned and the 
name of Schwartz, concluding with 
an appeal, “Why don’t you get the 
whole thing off your chest?” 

The boy did. He told the whole 
sordid story involving a gang who 
called themselves “The Rebels.” 
He confirmed that Schwartz had 
wielded the hammer, but was un- 
able to supply his address. Dili- 
gent police work on the part of the 
Task Force did the rest. In all, 15 
arrests were made, boys from 15 to 
19 years of age — the passengers 
and the drivers of the two cars 
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that had set out for a lark on the 
fateful night of March 11. 
h Schwartz, a 17-year-old 
oad freight handler, admitted 
that he had struck Palmer with the 
hammer. He was sentenced to 50 
years imprisonment. There were 
others in the group who also re- 
nat prison sentences of varying 

Joe Mildice was hailed by the 

pers and the public as a hero. 

is initiative, work, and 
know-how with teen-agers had en- 
abled the police to solve within 
36 hours a crime that had seemed 
unsolvable. Joe was hailed by 
Mayor Richard J. Daley and Police 
Commissioner Timothy J. O’Con- 
nor. He was omoted from 
second-class patr to detec- 
tive and received a coveted police 
award. 

Why were teen-agers, notorious- 
ly clannish and _ close-mouthed, 
willing to listen to an 3. to 
duty a policeman and, even 
more surprising, why had two of 
them risked personal involvement 
to give Joe Mildice the vital infor- 
mation he sought? To answer these 
questions and to gain an insight 
into today’s baffling teen-age 
problem, you have to know Joe 
Mildice and what he stands for. 

Joe is a serious g man with 
a cause. Twenty-six years old, he 
looks even younger and his youth- 
ful appearance — complete with 
sports clothes and crew cut — 
seems at odds with his intense na- 
ture. His broad shoulders, his 


May 


springing step, and his taut 
muscles are evidence of top physi- 
cal condition and a life-time inter- 
est in athletics. He is married and 
has three children, John Joseph, 5; 
Patricia Jean, 3; and William 
Francis, not yet one year. 

Of Irish and Lithuanian descent, 
Joe attended St. Gall’s Parochial 
School and studied for five years 
at Quigley Preparatory Seminary. 
he says, was one 
of the hardest decisions of his life, 
but he simply realized that he did 
not have a vocation. 

A three-year hitch in the Army, 
served with an Engineer Corps 
Intelligence unit in Germany, fol- 
lowed Quigley. Returning to Chi- 
cago, he spent two years in a Sales 
Training Program with the Minne- 
sota Mining Company and was do- 
ing well, but he wasn’t satisfied. 

To the surprise of his friends, 
Joe decided to become a police- 
man. Possibly the example of his 
father, who for years has served as 
a railroad policeman, gave him the 
idea. What persuaded him, how- 
ever, was the conviction that the 
much-maligned policeman has un- 
told opportunities for doing good. 
“No one except a priest or a doc- 
tor has a better chance of helpin 
so many people,” Joe insists. And, 
of course, he was not averse to 
the exciting nature of the work 
nor to the activity it requires. 

Joe’s idealistic approach to his 
job and his high sense of duty 
would make him outstanding in 
any profession. However, his avo- 
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cation — his knowledge of and in- 
terest in teen-agers and their 
problems — in this day when teen- 
agers are a source of concern and 
mystery to most of us, makes Joe 
not only exceptional but a much- 
needed inspiration for worried 
Americans. 

No one who reads the daily 
press can be unaware of the teen- 
age crime problem which faces 
this country. For five years, Joe 
Mildice has faced that problem. 
Directly and indirectly, he has 
helped young people — not by 
getting them out of trouble, but by 


trying to keep them from getting 
into trouble. 
been fond of, 


Joe has alwa 
and active in, athletics. He ici- 
ted in basketball, baseball, and 
football in school and in the Army. 
When he returned to civilian life, 
he began to spend part of his free 
time at the public parks and play- 
unds, talking to the vs, 
ibitzing their games, giving them 
informal coaching advice, or even 
playing with them when they urg- 
ed him. Gradually, throu the 
years, Joe began to know the teen- 
agers and the teen-agers began to 
know Joe. Each developed confid- 
ence in the other. 

“Young people today,” observes 
Joe, “have thrown up a defensive 
wall around themselves — their 
own version of the Iron Curtain. 
But, in every wall there’s a gate, 
if you know where to find it. My 
gate has been athletics.” 

Joe’s plan — if it can even be 


called that — is so simple it would 


undoubtedly be scorned by the 
e . And yet it works, as the 
solution to the Palmer killing 
dramatically proved. Less drama- 
tic, if more positive, evidence that 
Joe’s approach — offering friend- 
ship and fellowship with an adult 
whom they can both trust and ad- 
mire — succeeds, can be found in 
the case of a young tough Joe first 
met at a nearby park. 

Although the boy had managed 
to stay out of serious trouble, he 
had been involved in minor skir- 
mishes with the police and it was 
only a matter of time before he 
became a full-fledged hood. But 
he was a good athlete and his ad- 
miration for Joe’s athletic ability 
helped him overcome his aversion 
to the fact that Joe was a “cop.” 
He hadn’t been to church in 
months; his conscience seemed to 
have ceased operating. Joe took an 
interest in the boy and gradually 
gained his friendship. One day, 
when he thought he might succeed 
with it, Joe casually remarked to 
the boy, “I'll pick you up on my 
way to 10:15 Mass tomorrow.” Joe 
was happily surprised when the 
boy was waiting for him the next 
morning. Encouraged by Joe, the 
boy joined a parish athletic club 
and snl not only that he 
was not as tough as he thought he 
was, but that true toughness and 
goodness are not incompatible. 
The boy attends Mass regularly 
now. 


Most of Joe’s influence for good 
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is unseen and unknown. No one, 
least of all Joe, can tell how many 
boys he has inspired. How many 
potential juvenile delinquents, 
thanks to a young peliceman with 
a eause, have been diverted to the 
right road only they know. (Boys 
don’t come up to Joe and say, 
for helping me _ go 
straight.”) Just a simple “TI see 
you at Mass Sunday,” which is 
frequently Joe’s farewell as he 
leaves his young friends, can 
change a whole 
Joo is true to his friends — he 
ill fight for the teen-ager who is 
“not one-tenth as bad as he is 
cracked up to. be.” He particularly 
resents that “‘teen-ager’ has be- 
come sort of a weg | word, and in 
a lot of ways these kids are getting 
the short end of the stick.” 

He believes that basically, teen- 
agers are the same as they have al- 
ways been. If any group is weaker 
morally, it’s the adults, not the 
teen-agers. Of course, Joe points 
out, there are greater temptations 
today and such factors as automo- 
biles (in Joe’s experience, an auto- 
mobile is involved in nine out of 10 
cases of juvenile crime), easy 
money, pornographic literature, 
and working mothers all contribute 
to the problem. But the basic 
trouble, as he sees it, is the lack of 
interest on the part of adults, par- 


ticularly parents. 
And yet, as . has discovered, 
— than anything else young 


le desperately want adult ap- 
crave interest and at- 
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tention from their parents. To find 
interest and attention they must 
search out other teen-agers. Un- 
wanted, unsupervised, ‘with orily 
each other to take bearings on and 
needing only one or two punks to 
suggest temptation, it’s no wonder 
they get into trouble. 

“Mostly, it’s a — of going 
along with the — the only 
group to which - belong. (And 
remember teen-age gangs are not 
in themselves wrong. I know 
many ‘gangs’ who are real good 
guys and would resist anyone try- 
ing to lead them wrong.) All: too 
often these days it is the one-in-a- 
thousand real teen-age criminal 
who's calling the plays. Most kids, 
no matter their air of bravado, are 
scared to death of doing serious 
wrong. But they want to be well- 
thought of by the gang and are 
even more afraid of | being called 
‘chicken’ by their friends. The 
member of a gang who has stolen 
a car, for example, is not happy to 
be alone with his crime, to be dif- 
ferent from the others. He boasts 
of his feat with the hope of mak- 
ing it glamorous so that he can 
entice the others. Once he can get 
them involved, he’s no _ longer 
alone. In fact, he has become a 
leader, and the gang has become 
an instrument of evil.” 

To reach these teen-agers, to 
save them from themselves, says 
ee, is a job for all of us. “We can 
uild the finest clubs and gym- 
nasiums in the world, set up elab- 
orate programs of supervised ac- 
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tivity, establish boards and com- 


missions to make surveys and pro- 
duce plans cosmic in scope. But we 
can only reach the teen-ager 
through individuals who will go 
eut and get the kids interested. 

“Any adult can help the teen- 
ager if he will only take the time 
and trouble. He doesn’t have to be 
an athlete — that just happened to 
be the easiest way for me to get 
to know them. There’s always the 
kid next door or the kid down the 
block who is waiting for someone 
to show an interest in him and 
treat him like an adult. The small- 
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21 
est thing you do for a teen-ager 
can be of value. Every time you 
strike up a conversation with a 
teen-ager and seek out his opinions 
you are telling him you think he’is 
important. Maintain that interest 
and build on it. You will be sur- 
prised at the results. b 

“Everyone's willing to give an 
opinion on the awful teen-agers 
but watch how fast they disappear 
when you ask them to volunteer. to 
do something constructive. We 
need less tongue clicking about 
juvenile delinquency and more do- 


ing something for our youth.” 


OPYRIGHT 1957 CART: 


“I've heard a great deal about you. 


Would you care to give me your version?” 
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PREPARING YOUR CHILD 
FOR First COMMUNION 


A nun who has prepared children for the 
sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist 
for 12 years tells how parents can help 


By Sister M. Virginie, O.P. 


HE ROLE of parents in helpi 
T their child prepare for Phe 
sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Eucharist is a long unfolding one. 
There are many things parents can 


do to make these experiences stand 
out as among the most important 
events of a lifetime. 

Penance. Each night at bed 
time the great task of the exami- 
are xd conscience can be de- 
velo helping your little one 
thick back the day to recall 
any sins he may have committed. 
Help him express, first in his own 
words and later through the Act 
of Contrition, his sorrow for hav- 
ing displeased God and help him 
promise God to try to be a better 
child tomorrow. This nightly 
“thinking back” will do two things. 
for your child: it will help to make 
the examination of conscience in 
preparation for confession easier 
and will tend to eliminate from his 
daily behavior small faults and sins 
because of your encouragement 
and guidance. 
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In the ordinary events of daily 
living there are many opportunities 
for parents to guide 
matters pertaining to sin. The 
small transgressions of the laws of 
God should be brought to the 
child’s attention so that he may be- 
come conscious of right and wrong. 

This doesn’t mean to scold con- 
tinually or to humiliate your child 
in the presence of others. That is 
not guiding your child and no good 
can come from discipline of this 
type. Neither is a correct attitude 
toward sin developed if sarcasm 
or an overly critical tone is used 
when correcting the child. Things 
that are sinful should be pointed 
out and explained with love and 
understanding so that he will want 
to avoid sin rather than displease 
God. 

Parents should be careful not to 
develop a false conscience in the 
child and the danger of this is ever 
present. Some things that may be 
regarded as sins as the child ma- 
tures may only be matters of child- 
like negligence or forgetfulness at 
the seaty age of six or seven. 


When you are guiding your 


child to say his morning and night 
prayers, for example, be careful 
not to tell him he has sinned if 
he forgets them occasionally. The 
same is true of what might seem 
like an act of disobedience to an 
adult but to the child may be only 
forgetfulness or misunderstanding. 

However, it is as serious to de- 
velop a lax conscience as it is to 
foster a scrupulous one ‘and par- 
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ents should know the truths con- 
cerning sin so that they can help 
their child develop a correct atti- 
tude toward it. 

Holy Eucharist. The help that 
parents can give their child in pre- 
paring for the reception of the 
sacrament of Holy Eucharist is of 
a different nature than that given 
for the sacrament of Penance. This 
preparation is not so much a teach- 
ing experience as it is a sharing of 
the parents’ own love for God with 
their child. It is of a purely spirit- 
ual nature and to try to teach a 
series of facts as basic to the re- 
ception of this great sacrament of 
Love would be to deprive the child 
of the deep love and understand- 
ing with which he should approach 
this sacrament. 

Parents must let their own love 
for God overflow and talk to the 
child of God’s great love for him; 
of His Infinite goodness to give 
Himself in Holy Communion to be 
food for his soul; of His ever-in- 
creasing desire to come to him and 
to abide with him forever. 

How great will be your child’s 
desire to approach the Sacred 
Banquet if you have prepared him 
with these d and penetrating 
thoughts of love! Help him to grow 
closer to God through the beautiful 
practice of Spiritual Communion. 
In the beginning you will have 
to make them with him. Encourage 
him to make one pee, at 
the Communion of the Mass when 
others go up to receive Jesus and 
he must wait a little longer. 
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It can easily be seen how deeply 
spiritual the preparation for the 
reception of the sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist should be. Its cli- 
max is the test spiritual ex- 
perience that your child will have 
and is worthy of the greatest spir- 
itual preparation. How unfortunate 
it would be if the beauty and sig- 
nificance of this great event were 
marred by material things over- 
shadowing the spiritual. And it 
can happen very easily, as the 
glamor and thrill of material things 
is tangible and of the spiritual, in- 
tangible. 

There is no question that a 
First Communion Day 1s a time to 
celebrate but the celebration 
should be of a nature befitting the 
event that has taken place. In the 
matter of gifts, eg watches, 
money, etc., hardly seem appro- 
priate for such a decidedly spirit- 
ual day. To a child, a gift of this 
type can easily take first place over 
the greatest of all Gifts received 
at Mass that morning. Surely a 
statue, a medal and chain or beau- 
tiful books about our faith would 
be much more appropriate remem- 
brances. They will be greatly ap- 
preciated by the child, for at this 
point he is very close to God and 
he sincerely wants to stay there. 

A word about clothes might not 
be out of place at this point. Here, 
too, is a danger area, particular- 
ly if you have a little girl Com- 
municant. Vanity creeps into the 
little seven-year-old as quickly as 
into the 17-year-old and unless 


you choose wisely, your little girl 
will be more conscious of herself 
than she will be of God. 

The society in which we are 
living is working against you in 
this matter and it will require 
great care on your part to select 
the type of dress that will help 
your little girl to keep her thoughts 
centered on the great event that 
is taking place. Tell her that 
nothing is too good for’ God and 
that is why we wear beautiful 
things when He is coming to us 
for the first time. Help her to 
realize that clothes are secondary 
by your paying as little attention 
to them as possible. 

First Holy Communion Day is a 
day to celebrate in your home as 
Christ comes to it anew in the 
heart of your First Communicant. 
Let there be a family First Com- 
munion breakfast, with your First 
Communicant as guest of honor 
because of his Special Guest. This 
will help him feel and express 
the joy and happiness that fills 
his heart as he leads the family 
in prayers of thanksgiving for the 
wonderful thing that has just hap- 
pores to him personally and to 

is family because of him. 

Both of you, Mother and Dad, 
may not be able to see at this 
point but the mist that ‘will be 
clouding your natural vision ' will 
soon be cleared away by the 
warmth of your love that has over- 
flowed to your child and brought 
all of you close — very close — 
to the Heart of Christ. 


: 


. SF N THE heart of Manhattan 

on an early evening, a 
huge sign blared RECORDS. Be- 
neath the eye-breaker was an 
equally huge sign, the letters 
white against a dark background, 
luring with RECORDS 6 FOR $1. 
A group of teen-agers crowded 
the windows, looking at the faces 
on the albums. Weird sounds re- 
sulting from the simultaneous 


Some songs being plugged by 
disc jockeys are nothing more 
but sheer pornography 


Condensed from Information 
Nancy Barrows 


playing of a number of different 
popular records came from within 
the small shop, and every few 
minutes a young buyer left the 
store with a thin, square package. 

I couldn’t help thinking that 
these teen dollars were powerful 
ones, for they had boosted the 
record industry with a better than 
25% increase for the second 
straight year, booming the busi- 
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ness to a new high in .1957—sky- 
rocketing it into the 300 million 
dollar . What are we getting 
for all that money? 

Opinions vary. 
including many teen-agers, think 
that the sounds which come off 
the records are strange wails, as- 
sorted hiccoughs, and bounce — 
not music. 

“So much trash,” says Bing 
Crosby. 

“Today’s hits are unoriginal, 
with idiotic words—I won't call 
them lyrics,” said a music teacher. 

Steve Allen has kidded that the 
“big sound” is what’s important 
today. If you threw a piano down 
the stairs, recorded the sound and 
slapped a title on it, you might 
have a hit record! 

Yet, the buying public can lis- 
ten to a record like “Hound Dog,” 
and it sends them—literally—off to 
the nearest record shop. Ask the 
parents of teen-agers how their 
offspring go for popular music and 
you get the same answer better 
than 80% of the time. “My kid? 
Listens to disc jockeys from morn- 
ing till night except for school 
and TV.” Last summer I visited 
a relative with a teen-age daugh- 
ter and son. Two radios, or one 
plus a phonograph, were on all 
day. I nearly lost my mind won- 
dering what was behind the 
“Green Door”! 

Young people aren’t simply ex- 
posed to popular music. They are 
immersed in it. Even some schools 


feature dancing to the latest rec- 


Many people, 
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ords during lunch hour or activity 
period to aid pupils in their “so- 
cial development. 

Obviously, if our young ones 
are spending such an impressive 
number of hours listening to the 
latest records, they are being in- 
fluenced to some degree for good 
or evil by them. Some of the 
songs are innocent enough, but un- 
fortunately the majority of them 
are a combination of sexy words 
and sensuous rhythms which often 
leave more than the vocalist “all 
shook up.” For example, the oth- 
er day in the space of 20 minutes 
I heard torchy voices moan that 
“my two lips aren’t no good with- 
out your two lips”; male voices 
whine to little Suzie about what 
to tell the friends who will say 
ooo-la-la to their 4 a.m. home de- 
livery; that “kisses are sweeter 
than wine”; oooh, he likes her 
kind of love, and more. 

This type of record caused Bing 
Crosby to charge that radio and 
TV networks are responsible for 
the low quality and moral charac- 
ter of much of today’s popular 
music, and he asked for a congres- 
sional committee to investigate the 
situation. Mr. Crosby stated in a 
letter: 

“It galls me exceedingly to see 
so much trash on our airlanes and 
TV screens . . . What evokes even 
deeper concern is the moral qual- 
ity and character of the material. 

“The state of this stuff is surely 
not accidental, attributable to a 
radical change in public taste, nor 
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talent among established song- 
writers...” 

In releasing the Crosby letter, 
Walker P. Buel, Washington rep- 
resentative of the Songwriters’ 
Protective Association, said: 

“We have assembled a collec- 


tion of songs currently being plug. 
noth- 


ged by disc jockeys that are 
ing but sheer pornography.” He 
charged that “Song writers are 


substituting sex for talent, and the 


religious leaders of our country 
are quite properly alarmed about 
the impact of this trend on the 
tastes of youth.” 

Not only are the “tastes of 
youth” being molded by the repe- 
titious “boy loves girl” and vice- 
versa record theme, but in its ef- 
fort to win the devotion and 
money of young people, the rec- 
ord ind has almost created a 
fanatic phase which could be call- 
ed the “cult of the teen-age.” 
Time was when ages 11 to 19 
meant a man or woman in the 
making. Today it is a_ distinct 
society, the teen-ager, sometimes 
against the world. Their records 
tell them that they are dungaree 
dolls, dolls, flat tops in blue 
jeans and leather jackets, they 
have teen-age romances, and teen- 
age quarrels, 

The emphasis appeals to this 
age group, because as the ho- 
logists say, they long to rec- 
ognized as individuals with rights, 
they need to assert their indepen- 
dence, and they have a compul- 
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to a sudden, unanimous failure of 


sion to conform and be identified 
with the group. Popular music 
has become an effective whirlpool 
which catches all poet are willing 
in this age group, in the anonym- 
ity of ager.” Whether ‘the 
kids actually like the music has not 
been established, except by guess- 
work, but facts talk, and reliable 
estimates say that from 75% to 
90% of all single records purchas- 
ed are bought by teen-agers. 

Are teen-agers _ responsible, 
then, for the low quality of music 
we've been getting in the past 
few years? Bing Crosby doesn’t 
think so. “I think it is the result 
of pressure exerted by B. M. I.,” 
pal the crooner. These initials 
stand for Broadcast Music, Inc., a 
co-operative of 2,000 music pub- 
lishers, the majority control of 
which is owned by the major net- 
works. Mr. Crosby further laid 
the blame to big business by 
charging that the work of 4,000 
reputable song writers is virtually 
barred from the air because the 
sell their music through A.S.C.A.- 
P. (American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers), in- 
stead of through B. M. I. 

The controllers of the record 
business disagree, however, and 
blame the teen-agers. They make 
money by the law of supply and 
demand; the teen-agers demand 
rock ’n’ roll, or calypso, etc., and 
But, and this 
is a big but, the truth actually 
may be that the demand is con- 
trolled from the top. If the busi- 
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ness interest can turn out sure- 
success records, instead of waxin 
tunes on a_hit-or-miss 
their gold mine is made. 

_ Many aren feel that the an- 
swer to the modern phenomenon 
of what makes a hit record lies 
not in the demand of teen-agers, 
but in “promotion.” A stripped 
definition bares the fact that “pro- 
motion” is the method of cram- 
ming a record down the public’s 
throat—blasting it from all sides 
until the buying group (mostly 
teen-agers) are convinced that this 
is what they really want. 

Promotion works behind the 
scenes—key men of the recording 
companies may get an expensive 
gift from a music publisher, ac- 
companied by a fresh demonstra- 
tion record which they are then 
expected to push; disc jockeys are 
made to feel big in various ways— 
a phone call or visit from a record- 
ing artist, a present at Christmas, 
or actual cash, effectively called 
Fre By — for the favor of repeat 

ying of the record which the 
companies have destined to be- 
come a hit record. Pay-offs in the 
promotion racket have become so 
wide-spread that government in- 
are now on the scene 
ing down on those who have 
failed to report their added in- 
come from “payola!” 

The distributors who sell the 
juke box operators are in on the 
promotion deal, too. The facts 
spell out a master deception plan; 
we're getting a type of music that 


has no charms, not because we 
want it, but because we're made 
to think we want it. As one re- 
porter put it: 

“The beef is this—the public is 
being sold a bill of goods. When 
they hear a song on the radio, it’s 
a song that’s bought its way on. 
It isn’t being played in most cases 
because of its merit, but because 
somebody had enough mon 
pay for the time, and mess Bd 
had enough graft in him to take 
it. 


“And when a song is heard 
often enough, it becomes a hit. 
People whistle it. It’s on the 
charts in the trade papers. It 
winds up on the Hit Parade. 

“Another song hit has been 

ht and sold, like so much 
Port 


If we've been sold a bill of 
goods, it’s our own fault, too, and 
we deserve nothing better than 
what we're getting, junk sounds 
on a wax disc. The disaster is 
not our disturbed ears, but the 
fact that the bill of goods includes 
a poison lethal enough to serious- 
ly harm the souls of young peo- 

le.” 

X Is there a solution to the prob- 
lem of decadent music at this late 
date? There is if we let our voices 
be heard. The greatest surprise in 
the record industry in 1957 was 
the over-a-million-records success 
of Tammy, a_ sweet, melodious, 
clean love song, sung by Debbie 
Reynolds. Neither the composers 


nor the artist anticipated a hit 
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record, but the true tastes of our 
young people pulled this little 
number up from its obscure be- 
ginning to its fantastic height of 
popularity. 

Not too long ago when a clean- 
lyric record called “Rock-A-Boog- 
ie” was broadcast for the first 
time over WMCA in New York on 
the “Hit Tune Time” program, 
the switchboard was jammed with 
requests for replays. For the first 
time in the history of the pro- 
gram, remarked the announcer, a 
new tune had to be played three 
times in the course of an hour. 
The singer was a young Catholic 
boy, Andy Quinn, who is out to 

ve that youn le go for 
the of and 
not the suggestive lyrics which 
so often accompany the rhythms. 
The response to his record was an 
affirmation of his belief. 

Teen-agers in many places have 
begun to campaign themselves for 
“decent discs” and have formally 
organized to “Campaign For De- 
cent Discs.” The Chicago Inter- 
Student Catholic Action Organiza- 
tion began a letter-writing cam- 
paign— with results—for decent 
records. Their moderator, Father 
Francis X. Lawler, explained: 

“Our youngsters aren’t opposed 
to jazz, swing, rhythm and blues. 
. ..» They are opposed to off-color 


lyrics that speak of excessive kiss- 
ing, sinful types of love making 
and petting—things that are for- 
bidden by the laws of Almighty 
God.” 

A Jewish father told me last 
year that he or listens to his 


car radio when he is driving, 
makes a note of every offensive 
song played, and then writes a 
protest to the program and sta- 
tion. We can follow his example 
and campaign against musical 
smut, too, by writing protests of 
bad numbers, and approval of 
good ones, to the stations, disc 
jockeys, record companies or the 
music publishers. 

The record industry must be 
made to sit up and take notice 
that we're not only tired of their 
bill of goods, but also that we 
will shake off our own complac- 
ency to their spoon-feeding by 
demanding a stop to rhythmic 
smut. 

We've punished ourselves long 
enough by spinelessly accepting 
the immorality peddled under the 
name of popular music. A music 
distributor remarked that records 
are “a commodity to be bought 
and sold.” Let’s show the big 
business wheels that we're fussy 
—that from now on we and our 
children will buy nothing but the 
moral and musical best in records. 


kkk 
_ Wise is the husband who doesn’t get so busy bringing home 
the bacon that he forgets the applesauce.—The Wall. Street Journal 
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The personal projects of the children in this family 
help defray the expenses of their educations 


By Joseph A. Owens Their “Chores” 
Are Practical and Profitable 


ane THE nine Marions of Put- 
nam, Connecticut, “chores” 
are fun and educational. 
Activities and interests too fre- 
quently and too quickly written 
off by parents and youths as “dull” 
or “not for me” not only dominate 


this family’s blueprint for a har- 


monious homelife, but keep the 
savings’ accounts active as well. 

Raising seven children on a 
mail carrier’s salary would chal- 
lenge the mathematical wizardry 
of an Einstein. The Marions, 
however, mainly ‘through the ini- 
tiative and business sense of their 
eldest son, Law- 
rence, now 15, have 
not been faced with 
this problem. 

At the age of 
nine Lawrence used 
a small money gift 
to buy 12 White 
Rock laying hens, 
his first 4-H Club 
roject. Soon he 
oa a neighborhood 
egg route and was 
converting sales in- 
to investments. 
Lawrence _ bought 
100 baby chicks, 
dressed off about 
50 after they were 
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full grown and sold them. The 
others were kept for laying hens. 
Within a year this boy was mar- 
keting 60 dozen eggs per week, 
selling chickens regularly, and 
wool from a pure-bred Cheviot 
lamb he had bought. 

The hobbies of his son were the 
impetus for city born and raised 
Lawrence J. Marion, Sr., to be- 
become a part-time farmer. He 
had no opposition from his wife, 
who had grown up on a farm, 
when he suggested that the grow- 
ing Marion family leave their city 
dwelling in favor of a white farm 
house and 15 acres of land. 

With the help of eager, some- 
times nimble, sometimes clumsy 
hands, Mr. Marion, in addition to 
his full work week for the U. S. 
Post Office in Putnam, operates 
Maricrest Farm. The Marions 

roduce all their own milk, eggs, 

f, chickens, and some vege- 
tables. Surpluses are sold, as is 
wool from their sheep. 

Meanwhile the children have 
their personal profitable projects. 

Robert, 13, who started with 
an eight-day old calf, has a milk 
route in the neighborhood and 
banks $10 weekly. He has also 
brought up thousands of chickens 
which were dressed off and sold. 

Eleven-year-old John is a beef 
man. His first pet was a Beagle 
dog, but John has broadened hi 
thinking and now calls steers in 
the 1,000 pound class “pets.” His 
top animal to date was an 1,100 
pound Angus. 


_ At six, Francis started raising 
one-day old chicks. Since then, 
this 10-year-old has cleaned and 

ded thousands of eggs and sold 
gre of chickens. 

Joseph, age seven, is getting a 
good in the 
operation. He is learning to milk 
the family cows, care for the 
chickens, bring in the hay, and 
weed the gardens. He expects to 


_ enter business on his “own” this 


summer. 

Even the youngest, five-year- 
old Margaret and 
year-old William, go to the barn 
with the others to watch and oc- 
casionally lend a hand. 

Profits made by the children 
are saved to help defray the ex- 
penses of their educations. The 
parents finance the cost of the 
animals and their keep until the 
undertaking brings in money. 
Then the loan is paid off by the 
youthful borrower. 

The father pays the boys for 
help they give him with the fam- 
ily animals. A typical rate of pay 
is 10 cents for feathering birds 
slated for sale. 

First to make use of his earn- 
ings is Lawrence. He is a student 
at the Priory of St. Gregory the 
Great, School for Boys, Ports- 
mouth, Rhode Island. ‘ 

But other, less visible, benefits 
are gained through the ambitious 
enterprises of the youths. Says 
Mrs. Marion: 

“Our children are receiving a 
practical education. I say this 
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with more than one thought in 
mind. When a person _partici- 
pates in creation—the birth of an 
animal—he is getting closer to 
God. He sees the start of life 
and the mysteries surrounding it. 
Our children witness the births 
and deaths of animals. During 
the life of an animal they watch 
discipline at work and responsive- 
ness to kind treatment.” 

The busy day put in by the 
Marion children (alarm clocks ring 
at 6 a.m.) does not hinder their 
pursuit of typical American child- 
hood pastimes. Last summer, for 


example, three of the boys pla 
baseball. 

“They play as much as city 
youngsters, but don't idle as 
much,” asserts the sharp-featured 
father. 

As active spiritually as “y* are 
physically, the Marions follow 
many customs in accordance with 
the liturgical calendar. 

The atmosphere at Maricrest is 
permeated by love in its truest 
sense—the reason this family is 
able to completely ignore many ir- 
ritations and generally considered 
hardships of everyday life. 


| 
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“| dread the thought of 
. a four day week, also!” 


“We Led 
Our Children 
Into Trouble” 


What goes on in the 
hearts of Negro parents who 
decide to be first to enroll 

their children in a 

Southern white school? 


Condensed from Redbook 


Carl T. Rowan 


HE MORNING of Au- 


gust 27th was a fine 
one in Nashville, 
Tennessee — bright 
and clear. In their 
neat frame house, 38-year-old 
Mahlon J. Griffith and his wife 
were preparing to take their five- 
year-old daughter, Jacqueline 
Faye, to the nearby Glenn school 
to enroll her in the first grade. 
A routine task for most American 
families — but not for the Grif- 
fiths that morning, and not for 
Nashville. For the Griffiths are 
Negroes, and no Negro child had 
ever before been permitted to at- 
tend the Glenn school, 

As the time approached for 
their short walk, tension rose in 
the Griffith home. Mahlon Grif- 
fith could hardly knot his neck- 
tie. He was about to lead a re- 
luctant wife and an unknowing 
child into the face of tradition — 
and possibly into an angry mob. 

His wife, Mary, was no less 
troubled. As she dressed her 
daughter, she asked herself the 
question she had so often asked 
her husband. Was the principle 
of integration really worth the 
risk and the anxiety they were 
letting themselves in for? 

At last they were ready. They 
set out. As they approached the 
school, they found their path 
lined by a boisterous crowd of 
almost 200 — scrubbily dressed 


Redbook (February, ’58), McCall Corporation, 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 33 
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men..holding Confederate flags, 
teenagers waving skull-and-cross- 
bone emblems and angry-faced 
women raising posters which de- 
clared: Gop Is. THE AUTHOR OF 
SEGREGATION. LET NOT MAN PUT 
TOGETHER WHAT GOD HATH PUT 
ASUNDER. 

As the Griffiths moved along 
a man shouted from a car bear- 
ing a Ku Klux Klan sticker, “Hey, 
little burr-head girl, go on over 
with the rest of the niggers.” 

Griffith squeezed the hand of 
his daughter, who walked along 
quietly in her crisply starched 
dress. He led his wife and child 
past the swearing, jeering pro- 
testers into the auditorium. 

As the Griffiths waited to re- 
gister their child, some white 
people walked out. Then one 
white man, in words obviously 
meant for Griffith, said, “If these 
Negroes loved their children, they 
would never bring them here.” 

Griffith answered stiffly, “We 
do love them and _ that’s why 
we're registering them. This 
school is the one in our area, and 
I'm sure our daughter will have 
no trouble learning here.” 

Once the girl was registered, 
the Negroes began the _ tense, 
seemingly endless march back 
through the hostile crowd. It was 
almost time for Griffith to go to 
his $4,500-a-year job at the post 
office, but work was far from his 
mind. He kept turning over the 
words of that white man. “If these 
Negroes loved their children, they 


May 


would. never bring them here.” 

Griffith knew that 20 or more 
Negro families were eligible to 
send their children to Glenn, but 
only one other colored child had 
shown up. Where were all the 
rest? 

“They are afraid,” Griffith 
thought. “The others are afraid.” 

Now Griffith was asking him- 
self why he had gone, why he 
had endangered the lives of his 
wife and child. Was it simply the 
fact that Glenn was only a four- 
block walk and the all-Negro 
school was more than a mile 
away? Was it just his knowledge 
that in all the things that go to 
produce an education — _ the 
building, equipment, teaching, 
cultural atmosphere, the sense of 
belonging — the Negro school was 
inferior to Nashville's white 
schools? 

Surely, but the other Negroes 
knew these things, too. What 
were the real reasons why he 
was going through with it when 
they wouldn’t? 

The veteran of four years of 
South Pacific warfare flashed 
back to his childhood in the coal- 
mining areas of Alabama where, 
in his words, “life was primitive, 
morals were low and_ people 
would kill each other at the drop 
of a hat.” He thought of ‘the fre- 


quent rock wars between Negro 
and white pupils as they left their 
segregated schools. He remember- 
ed one vicious battle over which 


race would use the baseball field 


| 
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as the occasion .on which he 
learned, as he put it, that “Ne- 
groes who fight back don’t get 
walked on.” 

.Maybe that was why, even 
though other Negroes were play- 
ing it safe, he had taken his child 
to Glenn, 

“But you are afraid,” he told 
himself. “Not just physically 
afraid of the mob. You know that 
all your life you've been at a 
disadvantage because of segrega- 
tion, You've learned that segre- 
gation makes Negroes accept the 
notion that they are inferior; it 
makes them uneasy around whites 
who may even be less intelligent 
and less able. Segregation has 
made us Negroes afraid of inte- 
gration, afraid of change.” 

Griffith looked down at Jac- 
queline, and the cruel words of 
the man in the Klan car reap- 
peared in his mind. What was he 
doing to his daughter? How 
much humiliation was he forcing 
her to endure? Would the dam- 
age be so great that she would 
grow up embittered with the 
world? 

Griffith had tried to provide 
the little girl with the psycholo- 
gical protection that a proud 
Negro parent knows his child 
needs. You teach them early that 
skin color means nothing and that 
it is an ignorant man who has 
only his race to be proud of. You 
tell them that they should pity 
their tormentors, feel sorry for 
people who call them nasty 
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names, and that they shame their 
enemies by continuing to walk in 
dignity. Griffith hoped that, with 
he had begun the job 


“te this Fisk University grad- 
uate was not able to forget a 
speech in which Dr. W. D. Mc- 
Clurkin, professor of school ad- 
ministration at Nashville’s Pea- 
body College, said Negro parents 
would be “sacrificing their chil- 
dren for a generation” if they 
sent them to the citys white 
schools. This was so, McClurkin 
contended, because Negro chil- 
dren would be at a great disad- 
vantage in competing with white 
children who had gone to better 
schools and who came from 
homes and _ neighborhoods offer- 
ing richer cultural backgrounds 
and opportunities. What could a 
Negro parent reply to this? 

“Let’s face it,” Griffith said 
now. “Sooner or later Negro boys 
and girls have to compete with 
white boys and girls. Sooner or 
later they have to face the frus- 
tration of learning that they have 
been getting the short end of the 
educational stick. Isn’t it better 
to have it happen when there 
still may be time to catch up?” 

self-reassured, Mahlon 
Griffith kissed his wife good-by, 
walked to his secondhand car and 
drove to work. 

He had hardly settled down to 
his job at the post office when a 
white co-worker approached him. 
“Griff,” the man said, “see by the 
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paper that you took your girl over 
to the white school today.” 

“Yep.” 

“Well, good luck. But for the 
life of me, I can’t figure why you 
wanted to do that.” Griffith just 
laughed. He made no effort to 
explain. Maybe the white people 
really couldn’t understand, he 
thought. After all, they had said 
they would obey the law — but 
only one grade at a time. Then 
they had zoned the city so only 
132 out of 1,435 Negro _first- 
graders were eligible to go to 
white schools. Then they had “in- 
vited” the parents of these 132 
Negro children to transfer them 
back to the Negro school. 

These white people were pretty 
smart, Griffith thought. They 
knew that the surest way to make 
the Supreme Court decision 
meaningless was to get Negroes 
to volunteer for segregation. 
“Sure,” he thought, “but there are 
always a few ‘uppity niggers’ like 
me who won't play by their 
rules.” 

Then Griffith winced a bit as 
he remembered that there were 
ways of dealing with Negroes 
who acted “uppity.” Or was it 
simply a coincidence that his 
wife’s employers should tell her 
they wouldn’t need her services 
any longer just at the time that 
her name had begun appearing in 
the papers? And it was definitely 
no coincidence that a group of 
segregationists had gone to the 
branch post office where his next- 


door neighbor, Sinclair Lee, work- 
ed. They had tried to persuade 
Lee’s supervisor to pressure him 
into not sending his son to Glenn, 
“Thank God for the Federal civil 
service,” Griffith thought. 

But there was the other friend 
— without civil service protec- 
tion — who he had hoped would 
help lead the fight to end segre- 
gation. His boss had called him in 
one day. “I ain’t gonna fire you 
outright for forcing this race mix- 
ing,” the white man _ had told 
Griffith’s friend. “If I did, the 
Northern and nigger papers and 
that NAACP would raise a lot of 
fuss. But just bear in mind that, 
the first day you make one wrong 
move, your job.is gone.” 

The friend had kept his eyes 
away from Griffith’s as he told 
the story. Then he said, “I’ve got 
six children. I can’t afford to lose 
that job — so I've transferred my 
child back to the colored school.” 

In the face of all this, Griffith 
no longer wondered why, on 
Nashville's big day of “desegre- 
gation,” only 183 colored children 
had registered to attend classes 
with 2,065 white first-graders. 
Nor did he wonder why he and 
the parents of those 12 other 
Negro pupils appeared to be 
“odd balls” to whites who had as- 
sumed that, under the circum- 
stances, all Nashville's Negroes 
would remain “humble.” 

Griffith went home that night 
to find his wife in a state of near- 


hysteria. Throughout the day the 
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telephone had brought _ threats 
that Jacqueline would be “strung 
up by her toes” and_ that the 
house would be bombed. 

“Other callers were more subtle. 

“I'm a_ good Christian,” said 
one man. “I just want to tip you 
off that a group is planning vio- 
lence against your child. I'd hate 
to read of her being found dead 
in an alley.” 


' Every few minutes someone 


else would call, utter the words 


“poor little and 
hang up. 

Then a woman called to offer 
“a tip from one good American 
to another. Don’t take your child 
to that white school because it 


will be bombed.” 


dead niggers” 


A courte oF miles away simi- 
lar threatening calls had been di- 
rected at another Negro couple, 
Dr. and Mrs. Willis Lewis, who 
had enrolled their son, Calvin, in 
Fehr, another white school. Mrs. 
Lewis, a young woman who had 
been reared in Pittsburgh, was 
experiencing her first taste of 
racial terror. 

_ She looked up the street and 
noticed that the other Negro fami- 
lies had put out their lights — in 
protection against possible gun- 
fire from roving segregationists. 
Her next-door neighbors 
their car behind the 


ae: Lewis was trembling as 
she walked back into the house 
to tell her dentist husband that, 
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when the term began on Septem- 
ber 9th, Calvin was going back 
to the all-Negro school. 

“No, dear, Calvin is going to 
Fehr school,” said Lewis. 

“He'll go over my dead body,” 
Mrs. Lewis snapped. 

“Listen,” her husband 
quietly. “This is a matter of prin- 
ciple. Can’t you: see that the Sup- 
reme Court decision won’t mean 
a thing unless Negroes are will- 
ing to sacrifice to see that it’s 
enforced?” 

“All right. All right. Some- 
body’s got to sacrifice. But my 
name’s Rosemary, not Joan of 
Arc.” 

“Rosemary, if a Negro family 
in Levittown, Pennsylvania, can 
stand against 30,000 whites, the 
least I can do is take my child to 
Fehr school.” 

His wife broke down. “I’m the 
one who spent 18 hours in labor 
to bring that boy into the world,” 
she cried, “and you're not going 
to take him down there and let 
those yaps kill him.” 

Rosemary Lewis wept into the 
night and finally dozed off. Her 
husband sat up near the open 
front door. 

As dawn broke, he dozed in 
his chair, but even in his uneasy 
slumber a voice was asking him, 
“Is it worth all this?” 


Bacx w East Nashville, Mah- 
lon Griffith’s next-door neighbor, 
Sinclair Lee, had decided that 
perhaps it wasn’t. Lee had grown 
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up.in that neighborhood and all 
his life he had had white people 
for neighbors. 

Lee had spent almost four 
years in the Army during World 
War II, much of this time in Eu- 
rope. White people were no 
source of terror to him. But Sin- 
clair Lee did not like the idea of 
sending his six-year-old to Glenn. 
He feared that city policemen 
would “look the other way” if 
the crowds showed up to carry 
out their threats of violence. 

So, encouraged by his wife, 
Lee asked that his first-grader be 
transferred out of his district to 
the all-Negro school. 

But as the day of the opening 
of the new school term neared, 
he began to be_ troubled. For 
more than a week he watched his 
neighbor, Griffith, grow tense un- 
der the constant pressure of 
threats and abuse. Finally, on 
September 8th, the Sunday night 
before the first day of classes, Lee 
was driving through Nashville, 
listening to a radio description 
of 15-year-old Dorothy Counts’ 
march to school past taunting seg- 
regationists in Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

“High and proud she carried 
her head, even when they spat 
on it. They spat and jeered and 
they cursed. A boy pranced out 
of the mob and hit her, but her 
head remained high. . .” 

Lee’s temples throbbed; he felt 
himself growing warm. “The more 
I listened, the madder I got,” he 


recalls. “I made up my mind 
right there that Junior was going 
to Glenn.” 

He drove straight home to tell 
his wife, who went at once to 
their neighbors, the Griffiths. Mrs. 
Lee found her friends in a state 
of crisis; Griffith still was deter- 
mined to send his daughter to 
the white school, but Mary Grif- 
fith was bitterly against it. 

“My children are not going to 
be handicapped as you and I 
were,” Griffith told his wife, who 
had attended segregated schools 
in Winchester, Tennessee. 

“I see the advantages of inte- 
gration, Griff,” she pleaded, “but 
Jacqueline’s safety is more import- 
ant to me than anything else.” 

“I’ve talked to school officials 
and policemen,” Griffith tried to 
calm her. “They've assured me 
that the rabble-rousers won't be 
allowed on school grounds.” 

His wife laughed bitterly. 
“When did you hear of a Nash- 
ville policeman going out of his 
way to protect a Negro from a 
white man?” 

Mrs. Lee interrupted with news 
that her boy, Sinclair, Jr., was 
going to Glenn. Mrs. Griffith 
stared in disbelief. “You and Sin- 
clair, Jr.P You're going to Glenn 
tomorrow?” 

“Sure. Sinclair says, if that poor 
little Dorothy Counts can do what 
she’s doing, we can take Junior 
to Glenn.” 

Mary Griffith sat silently for a 
few seconds. Then she smiled a 
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little. “We'd better get some 
sleep if we expect to get our 
children off on time.” 

Monday's journey school 
was harrowing. Segregationists 
seemed to be everywhere, swear- 
ing, waving Confederate flags 
and placards that read: Keep Our 
ScHoots Wuire — Niccers Go 
Home — Down witTH THE Mon- 
GRELIZERS. 

As the Griffiths, the Lees and 
another Negro couple and their 
daughter approached the school, 
a group of white men _ joined 
hands to block their way. 

Griffith turned to two police- 
men who were simply looking 
on. “Well,” he demanded, “what 
are you going to do about these 
people who are blocking the side- 
walk?” 

A detective walked over and 
pushed the segregationists off the 
walk. 

“Look, look, the policemen are 
against the white folks!” cried one 
segregationist. 

A boy with a huge police dog 
shouted, “Sic ’em, Rex. Sic the 
niggers. Sic ’em.” 

Mary Griffith squeezed her 
daughter’s hand hard. She was 
very much frightened. They 
moved ahead into the auditorium 
where the children were being 
assigned to rooms according to 
their ages. 

As Mrs. Griffith stepped up 
with Jacqueline, one white woman 
turned her back. The woman on 
her left leaned over to whisper, 
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“This is an awful thing. People 
will have to learn to live by the 
law. I’ve been used to peace all 
my life, so you'll never have any 
trouble out of me.” 

Just as Mary Griffith smiled 
gratefully, a man stuck his head 
in the door to shout, “Look, three 
niggers have taken over the 
school.” 

A gray-haired woman who had 
brought her grandchild to school 
winked at Mary Griffith and gave 
a “chin up” motion. 

Mrs. Griffith turned to the 
principal and said, “I don’t know 
whether I can stand all this.” 

“Neither do I,” said the prin- 
cipal. “It’s the most ridiculous 
thing I ever saw.” 

Some parents noticed the two 
talking and gathered around. 
Spontaneously, Mary Griffith 
found herself speaking to the 
white mothers. “I didn’t come 
here to upset anyone; I didn’t 
come to be upset. I came because 
I want my children to have every 
opportunity due them. But I don’t 
want my baby subjected to all 
this.” 

Then the first-grade teacher 
caught her arm. “I want to as- 
sure you of one thing, Mrs. Grif- 
fith,” she said. “If your child 
stays, she will receive the same 
attention as the other children.” 

As Mary Griffith walked home 
through the mob, she felt better. 
Her telephone was ringing when 
she opened the door. It was a 


white woman, calling from a 
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little Tennesee town 100 miles 
away to wish the Griffiths “God's 
blessings.” 

“I didn’t know there were so 
many ignorant white people in 
the world,” the caller said. “Just 
thought it might help you to know 
that one Tennessee white woman 


is ashamed of them.” 


Across Town, Dr. and Mrs. 
Willis Lewis met an equally hos- 
tile crowd. Rosemary Lewis look- 
ed at the people — unkempt, 
poorly dressed, some really filthy. 
She remembered that a few days 
earlier a white teacher had tele- 
phoned her with some “confiden- 
tial advice.” “Mrs. Lewis, your 
boy, Calvin, is a bright child from 
a bright family. It’s a shame to put 
him in that Fehr environment. 
Those children go there in the 
dead of winter with no shoes, no 
overcoats. If I were you, I'd go 
down and beg the superintendent 
to transfer my boy to another 


white school where the social set- 


ting is the same as his.” 

“We're against racial discrimi- 
nation, but we're also against 
economic snobbery,” Mrs. Lewis 
had replied. “I'll ask for no spec- 
ial favors.” She was proud of that 
answer. Still, once inside ‘the 
school, she reacted with instinc- 
tive distaste when she saw that 
the boy who sat beside Calvin 
was barefoot, his face and hands 
dirty. 
Mary Griffith had gone home 
from Glenn praying that some- 


thing would happen’ to make 
Nashville’s whites see that they 
could not surrender the city to 
the mob, that something would 
happen to make policemen en- 
force the law so her child could 
stay in the white school. Rose- 
mary Lewis went home from 
Fehr remembering her husband’s 
vow that, to please her, he would 
transfer Calvin to the colored 
school if any “real bad” incident 
took place. 

Fear hovered over Nashville’s 
Negro neighborhoods the _ night 
of September 9th. The news- 
papers had carried the names and 
addresses of Negroes who had 
put their children in white 
schools, so the  segregationists 
knew where to’ go if they wanted 
to make good their threats to 
dynamite the homes of those who 
had refused to be “humble.” Mrs. 
Griffith, reading a newspaper, 
stopped short at a report of the 
theft of a large quantity of dyna- 
mite. 

Sinclair Lee, knowing that his 
red-and-white Mercury would 
identify the target for segrega- 
tionists, moved it behind his 
house. 

Then suddenly, out of the early 
evening darkness, stones rained 
down on Lee’s roof. Next door, 
Griffith heard the noise and dash- 
ed into his yard to see a car 
speed away. 

Sinclair Lee armed himself 
with a gun and took up a guard 
post in his old truck beside the 
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house. Mahlon Griffith stationed 
himself by his door. Neighbors 
sat by windows with their revol- 
vers. The Lee and Griffith chil- 
dren were sent away to spend the 
night with friends. 

An hour after the rocks were 
hurled at Lee’s home, a_ car 
cruised up the deserted _ street 
and stopped in front of the Grif- 
fith house. Ten guns were train- 
ed on it. A white girl in a red 
dress stepped out. Then a white 
man got out and walked around 
to the driver’s side where another 
man let him take the wheel. The 
girl got back in and the car drove 
away. 

Griffith felt sick. He touched 
his forehead and felt that he was 
perspiring. Then he walked over 
to Sinclair Lee and _ exclaimed, 
“This is crazy! Think how close 
we came to killing some innocent 
people.” 


Across town, it was a lonely 
vigil for Dr. and Mrs. Willis Lew- 
is. None of their friends had come 
forward with an offer to help. 
Lewis put his wife and child in a 
rear room and spent the night as 
a weary sentry at his front door. 

At 12:30 that night Nashville’s 
new $500,000 Hattie Cotton 
school, where one Negro child 
had been enrolled, was dyna- 
mited. 

For Rosemary Lewis, this was 
the incident that decided her to 
withdraw her son from Fehr. The 
next morning she and her hus- 
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band signed a request that their 
boy be transferred to the Negro 
school “to preserve the emotional 
stability and domestic tranquil- 
lity of child and family.” Mrs. 
Lewis called Calvin’s teacher at 
Fehr and asked her to “give Cal- 
vin’s school supplies to one of the 
needy white children.” 

Word spread rapidly that the 
Lewises had “capitulated.” Now 
Negro professional people re- 
placed the  segregationists on 
Rosemary Lewis’ telephone. 

“Honey, couldn’t you hold out 
just a little longer?” asked the 
wife of a doctor. 

“I don’t remember your calling 
me and offering to come by here 
and help stand guard,” replied 
Mrs. Lewis. “There were thugs 
volunteering to guard some Ne- 
groes, but not a single doctor or 
dentist or professional man, not 
a teacher from Fisk or Meharry 
or Tennessee State offered us any 
help during the crisis. I suppose 
they were afraid someone would 
bomb their $30,000 houses.” 


T ue Grirrirus and Lees took 
their children to Glenn the next 
morning. Now no thugs blocked 
their way. Only in the distance 
was there the cry of “nigger” or 
“burr head.” 

But for Sinclair Lee the trip 
was of no avail. The assistant 
superintendent had sent word 
that Lee’s earlier request for a 
transfer had been’ granted and 
that his son should be in the all- 
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Negro school. Despite Lee’s pro- 
tests that the transfer request was 
made under oppressive circum- 
stances and that he had changed 
his mind, it was ruled that Sin- 
clair Lee, Jr., would have to go 
to the all-Negro school. 

“That was an awful thing to 
go through,” says Lee in a tired 
voice, “and I went through it for 
nothing. It seems that, the way 
they've rigged this thing, a Ne- 
gro can get a quick transfer to a 
segregated school, but it takes an 
act of Congress to get back to 
the school in your district if you 
change your mind.” 

. “It was awful,” reflects Grif- 
fith, who ate little and slept less 
from August 27th to September 
12th. On the three most danger- 
ous days he was unable to go to 
work. His wife lost 10 pounds. 

“I still hate to hear a telephone 
ring. We could have weathered 


it better if so many Negroes 
hadn't leaped at the chance to 
transfer back to the Jim Crow 
school. I tried to get them to give 
desegregation a chance, but it 
was no use. 

“Sure, these white folks had 
this thing fixed up cleverly. They 
figured they had stacked the 
deck so no Negro would play the 
game, let alone win. Well, I knew 
that they were making the rules, 
but I made up my mind long 
ago that, whatever they laid out, 
I was going to take it and I was 
going to make it work.” 

‘By November, when the pres- 
sures had waned and it was ob- 
vious that Jim Crow had died in 
Nashville’s public schools, Mah- 
lon Griffith observed that only 
nine other Negro families had 
persevered. 

“Next year, maybe we'll have 
some company,” he smiled. 


& 


More Wonderful Than Grace 


“Wat pip God do for Adam that He didn’t do for any of the 
animals?” I asked. “What did our Heavenly Father give him that 


made him so wonderful?” 


“I know, Sister,” said a little boy. “Our Heavenly Father gave 
Adam a wife.”—Sister Mary John in The Missionary Catechist.. 


THE FIRST-GRADER who sent in his letter to the Washington Post’s 
“Favorite Teacher” essay contest readily admitted liking “Miss 


Davis.” 


In fact, he scrawled: 
_ second grade too next year.”—Associated Press 
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By Harold Helfer 


Mrs. Tep A. Scott of Spanish 
Fork, Utah gave birth to twin 
babies two weeks apart. The first 
arrival was a_ five-pound, eight- 
ounce boy, the second a six-pound, 
one-ounce girl. Mother and babies 
have been doing nicely. 


Wuen Mrs. Elizabeth Kenz of 
Alton, Ia. died, she left three sons, 
three daughters, 66 grandchil- 
dren, 66 grandchildren, 193 great- 
grandchildren and eight great- 
great-grandchildren 
all, a total of 273 direct descen- 
dants. 


THE THREE sons and two daugh- 
ters of Cornelio Benedetti of 
Trento, Italy, were all married in 
the same ceremony and then all 
five couples went off together on 
a honeymoon. 


Mrs. PAut Peloquin, who gave 


birth to the first baby of Glen- 
dale, Calif. in 1958, also gave 
birth to its last baby of 1957. A 
boy was born on Dec. 31, a girl 
on Jan. 1. 


Bases Got Ron Wilson, a vet- 
eran sergeant, out of the British 
army. Wilson and his wife already 
had three children when Mrs. 
Wilson had twins. Eighteen 
months later she gave birth to 
triplets. The army decided it 
would miss the sergeant but that 
he was needed more at home. He 
= a chicken farm near Nor- 

ch. 


Mrs. BEN Herbst of Dallastown, 
Pa. and her sister are married to 
brothers. Her mother and her 
mother’s sister married brothers 
and her two daughters are mar- 
ried to brothers. 


James E. Lancaster of Mount 
Savage, Md., who is 49, is the 
youngest of a family of 12 
children, all living. 


FRANCIS AND Mary Huntrodds 
of Whitby, England, were both 
born on Sept. 19, married on their 
birthdays, had 12 children... 
and both died on their 80th birth- 
days. 


Mrs. Etister Barnett of Lum- 
berton, N.C., her daughter, grand- 
daughter, great granddaughter 
and great-great-granddaughter all 
live together in the same house. 


Ranpby ULLMAN of Casco, Wis., 


was the uncle of 11 nieces and 
nephews when he was born on 
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October 11, 1957. He now has 12. 


Tre First child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles S. John of Cheshire, 
Mass., was born Sept. 24, 1955. 
Their second was born Sept. 25, 


1956. Their third, Sept. 26, 1957. 


For THE third time since they 
have been married, Mr. and Mrs. 
Milton Schoening of Menasha, 
Wis., are the parents of twins — 
a son and a daughter, as usual. 


Mrs. Joe Boven of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., who had 16 children, 
12 daughters and 4 sons, now also 


has 16 grandchildren, 12 grand- 
daughters and four grandsons. 


WHEN ARRIVAL of the Wilmer 
Kessingers’ first baby was immi- 


“nent two years ago a Coast Guard 


patrol boat was called to rush 
Mrs. Kessinger from her home in 
the San Juan Islands to a hospi- 
tal. Son Steven arrived five min- 
utes before the boat reached the 
island. When stork symptoms 
came again recently, Mr. Kes- 
singer took no chances and put 
his wife in his private plane. 
Daughter Janelle was born while 
the plane was aloft. 


“The Pee Wees traded me to the 
Midgets for a catcher’s mitt!” 
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Communiyue 
On 


The battle against our number one health 
problem has really just started 


5S0¢, By Dr. O. A. Battista 

EDICAL STATIS- mental and emotional 
Tics leave little illness. Leading psy- 
doubt that mental ill- & tai WWiness O chiatrists believe that 
ness is the nations Zz Menta @ at least 50% of all 


number one health 


patients who come to 


problem today. On hysicians’ offices 
any given day, 800,- a mental or 
000 of the mentally AL W emotional disturbance 


sick fill every available hospital 
bed — just p Be half of all the 
beds in all the nation’s hospitals 
and medical institutions. At least 
another 300,000 should be _ hos- 
pitalized but facilities are lacking. 

We should add to this a recent 
alarming statement by Dr. Elmer 
Hess, President of the American 
Medical Association: “One of the 
greatest medical problems in the 
United States today is that of 


along with their physical disabil- 
ity. 
fr at long last it ap- 
pears that science has found 
chemicals — drugs with strange 
names like chlorpromazine, reser- 
pine and Frenquel — that help to 
ease sick minds, even sometimes 
reestablish them to the point 
where they may become happy 
and useful citizens again. But the 
battle against mental illnesses has 
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really just started! Although there 
is much hope on the horizon, the 
struggle ahead to reach ultimate 
success will not be easy because 
the problems are so complex. 

Not long ago, I interviewed a 
prominent Philadelphia psychia- 
trist who has asked that his name 
be withheld. The nexus of our 
lengthy discussion, however, was, 
in essence, “Will chemicals be able 
to cure many forms of mental ill- 
ness?” 

I am happy to report that he, 
and many i prominent in cur- 
rent research aimed at a better 
understanding of mental ills, is 
fully confident that insanity will 
bow to a chemotherapeutic ap- 
proach, or their eventual cure 
through chemicals. 

“Time was,” he told me, “when 
ruling medical opinion attributed 
insanity to a wasting away of 
brain cells. Except in the rarest in- 
stances, this is now proven to 
be false. Equally rare are in- 
stances where serious mental di- 
sease is due to tumors of the brain 
or other pathological imperfec- 
tions. Rather, the growing tie-in 
between chemicals injected into 
the blood stream and visible hu- 
man behavior patterns supports 

ypothesis that le me 

mentally ill in for the 
a diabetic becomes 
ically ill — a chemical reason.” 

g “What are a few examples of 
the effects of chemicals on human 


behavior?” I asked. 


“Let’s take thyroxine as a first 
example,” he replied. “Less than 
one two-thousandth of an ounce of 
this potent chemical is all that 
stands between an average normal 
human being and what would ap- 

ar to be on the surface, hope- 
ess insanity. Or take the chemicals 
that are secreted into the blood 
Many yroi rsons wi 
behave with a 
that is all-too-characteristic of the 
symptoms of some forms of mental 
illness. 

“Then, too,” he continued, “we 
know that the same tranquilizing 
drugs now so commonly used to 
relieve the so-called ‘anxiety or 


violent restlessness’ of schizo- 
phrenic patients are capable of 
temporarily inducing identical 


symptoms of this common malady 
in normal patients. In other words, 
we have reached the state where 
chemicals can be used to transpose 
patients into mental cases 
— for a time at least — at will. 
“Of course, the evidence that 
chemicals can and do effect men- 
tal instability is much more plenti- 
ful in the case of experiments with 
animals. For example, by injecting 
a rabbit with a little bit of the 
heart-stimulating chemical called 
adrenalin, it is possible almost in- 
stantly to transpose it into a feroci- 
ous maniac; such a rabbit would 
not hesitate to attack and fight to 
the death with a dog several times 
its size. Numerous other examples 
showing how a multitude of 
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chemicals can derail normal be- 
havior could be cited.” 

“If there is any basis to the idea 
that body chemistry is so directly 
linked to many forms of mental 
illness, what kind of a picture do 
you have to account for the fact 
that there is no set pattern in the 
way mental ills attack people of all 
ages, creeds, and occupations? 
Could you tell us how a chemical 
theory for mental illness can ex- 
plain the initial appearance of 
schizophrenia, for example, in so 
many adults who exhibit quite nor- 
mal behaviors until they are 25 or 
30?” 

“I can only express my own 
ideas here,” the doctor replied, 
“but I believe I would have quite 
a lot of support for them. In my 
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mental illness is a disease 
t is related to our particular 
civilization, customs, and traditions 
in no small measure — in other 
words, environment. Most of us 
can accept the going environment 
predicated on a combination of 
moral, religious, and civil codes 
without feeling any serious inner 
conflicts from them. But others 
among us may not be nearly so 
fortunate. 

“A young adult, for instance, 
sheltered for years by his mother, 
may suddenly find the environ- 
ment he must cope with over- 
whelming, once he is pushed out 
into it on his or her own, so to 
speak. A young girl I once treated 
is a good illustration of what I 
have in mind. ~ was sheltered 
and red by a well-meanin 
but aes veal strict mother unti 
she finished high school. A deep- 
rooted conflict develo within 


-her regarding sex and her associa- 


tion with all members of the oppo- 
site sex. She had acted quite 
normally as long as the environ- 
ment she lived in was conducive 
to controlling this conflict. 
“When this young girl got a job 
as a secretary, however, her con- 
flict rapidly took on serious pro- 
portions. She was very attractive, 
and the attentions of the men in 
her life soon became the basis of 
her undoing. She could not adjust 
to the environment of her working 
world. Just as Dr. Hans Selye was 
able to drive mice raving mad by 
exposing them to environments 
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that made them very unhappy, so 
also this young girl drove herself 
‘sick’ because she chose to live and 
work in an environment of modern 
society that emotionally induced 
her illness.” 

Dark as the mental state of the 
union appears — and it is sad as 
well as dark — there are many rays 
of hope appearing on the world 
scene. For example, New York and 
California in particular have taken 
the lead in extending more and 
better services to the mentally ill 
at the community level. More 
clinics for early diagnosis and 
treatment, for follow-up after in- 
tensive hospital treatment, is the 
goal of most mental health leaders 
today along with more funds for 
research into the causes of mental 
ills. More than 250,000 persons are 
now being treated annually at 
clinics available in some 1,150 
areas of the United States. Your 


community should have a mental — 


health association. If not you can 
contact the National Association 
for Mental Health, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N. Y, for in- 
formation about the nearest mental 
health clinic as well as information 
about how you and your neighbors 
might start a mental health associ- 
ation in your community. 

At no time in human history is 
it more important for you to take 
an interest in mental health, to 
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support it, and intelligently to sift 
the Fact from the ot this 
number one illness of human be- 
ings throughout the world. One 
fact you should know is that many 
mental patients can be restored to 
society if states will only spend 
the money for intensified treat- 
ment and more personnel. The 
average daily expenditure for each 
state mental patient has risen since 
1945 from $1.06 to $3.26, the ratio 
of employees to patients from one 
for every 6.8 to one for every 3.6. 
Though these figures are still woe- 
fully low, the rise has made it 
possible to treat more patients ra- 
ther than just maintain them. 

With the impact of the tran- 
quilizer drugs to help. we now 
have reason to, ho that the day 
is not far off when the ultimate 
chemical weapons that will enable 
the world to be freed of the 
scourge of mental illness will be 
available. In the meantime, 
though, you and I owe our fellow- 
men, who have been stricken by 
mental illness, sympathetic under- 
standing which they need as much 
as they need any wonder drug. 
Alas, it is only through God's 
Beneficence that the pinch of 
mysterious chemicals that our 
mentally ill lack is not also lacking 
in each of us who are fortunate 
enough to be counted among the 
mentally well. 
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“You certainly are lucky,” the 


fireman said. But was it 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Journal 


STORM that had been 
threatening all day fi- 
nally broke. Sharp 
streaks of lightning cut 

across the sky followed by loud 

bursts of thunder that made the 
restless children cry out in their 
sleep. I went from room to room 
to make sure ¢hat the windows 
were secure and bolted the door 
for the night. I was weary to the 

int of exhaustion; not so much 

m the work I had done, but 
from a sense of frustration. It 
seemed to me that I could accom- 
plish nothing. Perhaps it was be- 
cause I had no heart for the task. 

In a few weeks we were going to 


Irene M. Boyd 


move to a new home in a new 
state, and I was ing to pack, 
watch the the 
house in order. We had to sell 
the house before we could make 
the final move, and I had to be 
able to show it at almost a mo- 
ment’s notice. And trying to keep 
a house in order with 10 children 
under foot is like trying to keep 
snow from melting in the. sun- 
shine. 

I picked up a few toys from the 
floor, rearranged a vase of flowers 
on the piano, and placed a few 
scatte newspapers on a neat 

ile on the desk. There, that will 
- for tonight, I thought. 


The Catholic Home Journal (November, '57), 
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A clap of thunder seemed to 
rock the house as I started up the 
stairs. “Mom,” my _ teen-aged 
daughter called from her bed- 
room. “Mom, I’m afraid.” 

“The storm. Why do we have 
to have storms?” She cried out 
again as another flash of lightning 
cut across the window. “I hate 
storms!” 

“I don’t like them myself,” I re- 
plied, “but I am not exactly afraid. 
I try to remember that nothing 
can happen to us unless God per- 
mits it, and, well, just sort of 
leave things in His hands. Try 
praying the Rosary and maybe 
you will fall asleep. If not, I am 
sure you will at least feel better.” 
I kissed her and turned out the 
light. 

Partly from habit and partly be- 
cause of the storm, I went into the 
other rooms to make sure that the 
children were all right. I paused 
beside the baby’s crib. He looked 
so sweet and peaceful. On im- 
pulse I bent and kissed him, and 
knelt down beside his crib to say 
my prayers. 

God,” I prayed, “It’s 
hard to keep going when your 
husband is away. Please help it 
not be too _ until we are all 
together.” leaned my _ head 
against the “i of the crib as the 
storm raged on, and repeated the 
prayers that I had taught the chil- 
dren. “Take care of us all night 
long, keep us from fires and 
storms,” and as I thought of the 
children lying asleep in their beds, 


added, “and from all other evils 
that could befall us during the 
night. Amen.” 

Then I went to my own room 
and crawled wearily into bed. 

It seemed to me that I had 
hardly closed my eyes when I was 
awakened by a gentle tugging at 
the bed clothes. I managed to 
open my eyes and make out the 
form of my four-year-old son be- 
side the bed. 

“Get up, Mommy,” he said, 
shaking me. “I want breakfast.” 

“Breakfast!” I managed to open. 
both eyes and glanced at the clock 
beside my bed. Five-fifteen in the - 
morning! 


“Go back to bed, Danny,” I 


scolded him. “It is much too 
early to get up.” 
“But I’m hungry,” he insisted. 


My heart melt ted a little, but 
not enough to get out of bed at 
five-fifteen in the morning and 
pet breakfast. Not when I didn’t 

ave to do it. Not after a day like 
yesterday! “Go back to bed, 
Danny,” I repeated firmly. “Moth- 
er isn’t going to get up for an 
hour yet.” I pulléd the covers a 
little closer and sensed rather than 
saw him slipping out of the room. 

It couldn’t have been but 20 
minutes later when I was again. 
awakened by a tugging at the bed 
clothes. This time a frantic tug- 
ging. And a terrified hysterical 
voice kept sobbing over and over 
again. “I didn’t do it, Mammal. 
I didn’t do it!” 

I sat up in bed and took him 
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by the arm. “What didn’t you do, 
Danny? What didn’t you do?” 

But the only response I could 
obtain was “I didn’t do it.” 

I jumped out of bed and grab- 
bed my robe. Whatever it was he 
didn’t do, I knew from the terror 
.in his voice that I had better find 
out—quick. Without bothering to 

et my sli I started down 
hail ppers, 


Smoke! 

I raced down the stairs, through 
the dining room and into the 
kitchen. Then I stopped—momen- 
tarily panic stricken at what I 
saw. The kitchen curtains, the 
papers in the waste basket, the 
clothes I had hung up the night 
before—all were a mass of flames. 

“Mamma!” ,my teen-age daugh- 
ter screamed behind me. 

“Quick,” I ordered. “Call the 
fire de ent. Then get the 
children.” I took the small hose 
from my washer, fastened it on 
the faucet and started to spray 
the flames. 

The older children were all up 
by now. Some helping to throw 
water and others to get the babies 
outside. All of them acting with 
a clamness that amazed me, as if 
putting out a fire were an every- 
day occurrence. By the time the 
the firemen got there we had 
things pretty much under control. 

Five minutes and a lot of water 
later, the fireman took out his 
notebook. “Now can you tell us 
just what happened?” 

“Well,” I at my small 
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son who had slipped around be- 
hind me. 
“I didn’t do it, Mamma,” he still 
protested. “I didn’t do it.” 
“Danny,” I took a step toward 


him, forgetting that I was still 
barefooted. en I screamed and 
jum back. 


“What's the matter?” the fire- 
man asked. 

“I don’t know,” I said puzzled. 
“I got a terrible shock.” 

My eyes traveled over the wat- 
er-soaked floor. “Look!” I pointed 
to a place on the floor where fire 
and smoke were coming out of the 
floor plug. 

“Quick,” the fireman command- 
ed one of the men. “Run down 
and cut the wire.” He sprayed a 
chemical over the flame, and as 
the fire died away, he showed me 
where a short in the plug had 
caused the fire. 

“Oh,” I said quickly, “and I 
thought Danny did it. I was go- 
ing to spank him.” 

“You had better kiss him in- 
stead.” He patted Danny’s tousled 
hair. “Danny, you're a hero.” 

“I am?” Danny grinned up at 
him. “Then can I have some 
breakfast?” 

It wasn’t until much later, when 
the children were off to school and 
Danny was having his second dish 
of cereal that the realization of 
how serious the fire might have 
been, struck me. From the din- 
ing room I surveyed the burnt 
woodwork, the scorched ceiling, 
the black fringe of curtain that 
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still clung to bent metal rods, and 
I shuddered. “In another 15 or 
20 minutes . . .” the fireman had 
said. “You certainly are lucky.” 
Lucky! Was it luck? I glanced 
at Danny’s still flushed, excited 
countenance, then at the baby’s 
sweet face as he chewed content- 
edly on a of toast in his 
high-chair. I thought of other 
times people had said I was lucky. 
The time the six-year-old was hit 
by a car, and escaped with only a 
few bruises. The broken bottle 


that had so nearly cut into an 
fo “Just a fraction of an inch 
closer,” the doctor had said. “You 
certainly are lucky.” The house 
we had found when no one want- 
ed children. Friends had said. 
“You certainly are lucky.” And 
now this— 
Well, I thought, some people 

might call it luck—but as I watch 
the rosary beads slip through little 
fingers each night, I can’t help 
but think that this is the kind of 
luck of which miracles are madel 


The 
Personality 


Woman stands at the frontiers of two worlds or two 
lives: the world of biological and cosmic life 
and the world of mystical and spiritual life 


Condensed from “Marriage Is Holy” 
P. Parrain 
Translated from the French by Bernard Murchland, C.S.C. 


OMAN OCCUPIES two 
worlds: one above 
man, the other below 
him. From one point 

of view she is closer to nature; 

from another, she is more sensi- 
tive to spiritual realities. In one 
sense she is more carnal; in an- 


other, she is more mystical. 
Woman is closer to nature be- 
cause. by her functional role in 
passing on life (in the biological 
sense of the word), she _partici- 
pates in the t rh of cre- 
ation. Made for child-bearing, she 
is in accord with all the mysteries 


“Marriage is Holy,” edited by Henry Caffarel, 219 pp., copyright 1957 and published 
at $3.76 by Fides Publishers Association, 744 E. 79th St., Chicago 19, IIL 53 
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of fruitfulness in nature. Humani- 
ty has always been more or less 
aware of this because the great 
religious rites and myths have tra- 
ditionally associated the cult of 
woman with that of nature. 

Woman depends on her body 
and her body depends on the uni- 
verse; her sex pervades her entire 
organism and through her sex the 
ryhthm of the seasons, the days 
and the months are inscribed in 
her body. The maternal instinct 
always remains marked by the un- 
conscious memory of the uterine 
life of the child. Indeed the whole 
woman — her instincts and her 
manner of acting — bears this 
mark of an alliance with the great 
forces in nature. 

This affective participation in 
the cosmos is something quite for- 
eign to man. For him, the universe 
is something to be studied and con- 
quered. Man’s relation to nature 
is more an intellectual one and 
demands a certain objectivity and 
thence a certain exteriority in re- 
lation to the object. A. mystical 
identification with the world and 
an affective participation in the 
forces of nature are, from the mas- 
culine P aac of view, a poor means 
of understanding and dominating 
it. 


The other pole of woman’s 
sonality is She is 
spontaneously attentive and sensi- 
tive to values that cannot be mea- 
sured in immediate results. She 
perceives in the world and in her- 


self undercurrents, presences, sym- 
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bols and voices. What man attains 
to only through his imagination 
or through research, she senses in- 
stinctively. And the most generous 
virtues of woman — love, good- 
ness, pity, solicitude, protection — 
are generally her response to these 
invisible signs which she feels are 
addressed to her personally. 

Being both carnal and mystical, 
womans nature would seem to 
suffer a dichotomy. But we must 
not imagine a greater distance be- 
tween these two poles than actual- 
ly exists. Better adapted to the 
living rhythm of things, woman is 
better able to see in them their in- 
herent spirituality, the presence 
of the invisible in the visible. 
When she watches a person, for 
example, she is more attentive 
than man to details of expression 
and the subtle contrasts and un- 
dertones of moods; at the same 
time she is equipped to interpret 
these manifestations of personal- 
“i in their deepest spiritual sense. 

is type of intuition, to which 
are joined woman’s physical gifts 
and spiritual insight, is evidence 
that the two poles of her person- 
ality are but two aspects of one 


and the same reality. 


The double which she en- 
joys explains both why woman 
often irritates man oad: why he 


needs her. There is in man a natur- 
al distrust of any kind of know- 
ledge or action that lies outside 
the domain of logic and reason: 
both of that knowledge which is 
below reason such as the sense 
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and instinct and that’ which is 
above reason such as intuition and 
revelation. By nature man is ra- 
tional even when he is capable of 
immediate sensation; woman is 
instinct and intuition even when 
she is capable of formulating log- 
ical judgements. 

This distinction is not absolute; 
but it is valid and explains the 
conflicts that arise between man 
and woman. It also explains their 
reciprocal need for each other. By 
her tendency to the concrete, the 
individual, the here and now, 
woman can exert a curative in- 
fluence over man’s intellectualism 
which is often a mockery of reality; 
by her instinctive recognition of 
disinterested values she can steer 
him away from the masculine su- 
perstition of efficiency. Man in 
turn, with the balancing effect of 
the power of clear reasoning and 
ordered action, can protect her 
from the danger of useless day- 
dreaming and erratic impulses. 

The Wife-Mother. Woman, 
then, stands at the frontiers of two 
worlds or two lives: the world of 
biological and cosmic life and the 
world of mystical and spiritual life. 
But these two worlds do not be- 
come clearly distinguishable until 
woman is called to give herself. 


The primary quality of woman’s 
personality is that she is made to 
give herself. 


This is also true of man. Like 
woman he too must give himself 
in order to possess himself. “One 
cannot give what one does not 
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have” as the old adage has it. The 
reverse is also true: we cannot 
really possess what we have until 
we have given it. But between 
the self-giving of man and woman 
there is profound difference. Man 
can give himself to an idea, to a 
cause, to a collectivity; spontane- 
ously, woman can give herself on- 
ly to a person. Insofar as she is 
open to the call of a living voice, 
to the distress of an individual, 
she is firmly indifferent to the 
abstract and collective. 

A young girl can meet a man, 
even many men, and display her 
charms without engaging any es- 
sential part of herself. But as soon 
as she hears a voice saying to her, 
“I need you,” then she gives her- 
self entirely. 

Throughout her life, her love 
will keep this personal note; it 
will always be directed towards 
an individual. There is here a risk 
that she ensnare her husband in 
a closed circle. But this risk is not 
inevitable since a woman who mar- 
ries a man, marries the whole man 
with his mission of fulfillment and 
the work he has to do. 

We often see a woman who be- 
fore marriage limits her ideals to 
the family, to the narrow world of 
her relatives and her dreams. Once 
she is married she no longer de- 
sires anything for herself, but 
everything for her husband. She 
becomes ambitious, untiring and 
insatiable. Her husband cannot do 
enough; he cannot be generous or 
active enough. Each evening when 
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he comes home from a tiring day’s 
work, he finds in his wife not only 
relief from his fatigue but also in- 
spiration to begin again on the 
morrow. 

Her mission is to have no mis- 
sion other than that of her hus- 
band; she must believe in his mis- 
sion often with more conviction 
and for a longer period of time 
than he does hime. She is his 
collaborator not because she does 
the same kind of work as he but 
because she rewinds the spring and 
gives him confidence in himself 
and his work. 

It is often said that woman is 
made to be a wife and mother. 
But why separate these two func- 
tions? It would be better to say 
that woman is made to be a wife- 
mother. For even though there be 
several objects of her love, there 
is only one love. To bear the chil- 
dren of her husband is still to love 
and serve him; it is to accomplish 
with him a creative work in the 
fullest and most divine sense of 
that word “creation.” 

A woman who separates herself 
from her husband to give more at- 
tention to her children is probably 
not a good educator; she pve her 
children only a part of her con- 
jugal love, and then appear the 
troubles and complexes between 
mother and child that modern 

choanalysis has uncovered. 

There is this similarity between 
conjugal love and maternal love: 
a wife, before she has any chil- 
dren (and even has 


served her apprenticeship to mo- 
therhood with her husband. This 
is true not because she mothers 
him, but because she pushes him 
towards a mature personality. 

This “conjugal maternity” in- 
spires and orientates, more or less 
consciously, woman’s own matern- 
ity. If she were only a mother to 
her children, she would run the 
risk of keeping them always de- 
pendent upon her and thus pre- 
vent their growing up. If, on the 
other hand, she is a “wife-mother” 
she looks beyond the present in- 
stant and gradually inculcates in 
her children that interior liberty 
which renders them capable of 
making their own decisions and of 
choosing a state of life rather than 
submitting to‘one. In other words, 
she does for her children (in a dif- 
ferent way perhaps, but the dif- 
ference matters little here) exactly 
what she does for her husband. 

It would be absurd to separate 
the roles of woman as mother and 
wife. Both are necessary for wo- 
man to fulfill her personality and 
her destiny; both are realized in 
the personal and intimate gift 
which she makes of herself and 
without which she is in danger of 
falling into a way of life without 


-any real roots or attachments. 


Let us add that the wife-mother 
does not limit her influence to her 
family circle. On the contrary, the 
married woman has an indispens- 
able social role. The qualities and 
virtues which she develops in her 
family are precisely those which 
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needs. As long as she does not 
compete with man, her sense of 
non-material values (beauty, in- 
terior life, and sacrifice), her in- 
tuition of the mystery of things and 

rsons, her intelligence and her 
ove of children, the weak, the per- 
secuted, the guilty and unwanted, 
will develop one hundredfold and 
seek only diffusion. 

Too many women think that 
their mission ends within the 
frontiers of their home; they say 
they cannot do more. In reality, 
they do not believe that they can 
do more. If they believed, they 
could. They have only to make the 
effort to discover that their family 
life, instead of suffering, will take 
on new meaning and that their 
personalities, instead of becoming 
more dispersed, will become more 
centered. The wife-mother is a 
complete woman. Such a woman 
can give everything to the world; 
such a woman the world needs. 

However, woman cannot be ful- 
ly understood in a purely human 
perspective. It must be extended 
to include God. Studying the 
wife-mother in her relations to 
man, we gain a deeper understand- 
ing of the relations between hu- 
manity and God. 

As wife, woman is offering and 
abandon; as mother, she welcomes 
the gift of man and renders it 
fruitful. Woman’s relationship to 
man is an exact parallel of hu- 
manity’s relationship to God. For 
what is sanctity but giving our- 
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selves to God and fructifying the 
talents he has given us? 

The Christian religion is a 
gradual approach to God. Anyone 
who wishes to practice this reli- 
gion must learn to offer himself to 
God as woman offers herself to her 
husband—with joyful submission, 
total Agta and active depend- 
ence. He must also give birth in 
his soul to the grace of God as a 
mother conceives a child; he must 
nurture it, translate it into an effec- 
tive effort towards extending the 
Kingdom of God. There is no bet- 
ter symbol than that of the wife 
and mother, the wife-mother, to 
qualify the attitude of mankind 
before God. For this reason the 
mystical symbolism of woman is 
closely allied to the greater sym- 
bolism of Mary and the Church, 
both of whom are wife and mother 
par excellence. 

Thus woman is more at home in 
the sphere of religious values; she 
is more naturally religious. From 
her husband to God, from human 


- love to divine love, the nature of 


woman is the same. In both cases 
she is greatly aided by the spon- 
taneous impulse of her personality. 

Man on the contrary must in a 
certain sense double back on him- 
self. His vocation is one of deci- 
sion, of undertaking, of realization, 
of leading. In his religious practice 
he must do something of an about- 
face and learn submission, humil- 
ity and dependence. Once he has 
done this he will find that his own 
specifically masculine qualities are 
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greatly enriched. But at first the 
effort required appears odiously 
contrary to his nature. 

It is precisely here that the pro- 
vidential intervention of woman 
can help him. He can find inspira- 
tion in her example and conform 
himself to her image. This docile, 
impregnable presence of woman 
by his side can put him quite ef- 
fortlessly on the road to God. 
There is no more beautiful spirit- 
ual lesson a wife can give her 
husband. 

and Serpent. Such is 
myst of woman: a myst 
of light, but also a mystery of red 
dow. For age woman sin has 
entered the world and through her 
it continues to prowl about. Un- 
doubtedly men sin; but the sin of 
woman is perhaps more insidious 
and more enveloping. Not to evoke 
this aspect of her nature would be 
to give an incomplete picture of 

woman. 

There is a temptation to say 
that sin weakens and_.darkens 
feminine charms. That is not nec- 
essarily true. A woman in sin 
remains attractive and fascinating; 
she still retains a power that is 
more than human. But everythin 
in her that should normally lea 
mankind upwards, now drags him 
towards the depths. 

_ The essential and fundamental 
sin of woman is the refusal of her 
feminity! We have already called 
attention to the as- 
pects of her pe ity: on the 
one hand, she carries within her- 


self a world of extraordinary rich- 
ness; on the other, she is made to 
give herself totally. When she 
ceases to balance these two ten- 
dencies and confines herself to a 
cult of self or gives herself with- 
out control—in both of these cases 
she is lost. 

The woman who says “no” to 
her inner personality, to her dig- 
nity of woman, corrupts every- 
thing she touches. For her in- 
stinct of self-sacrifice then works 
in reverse and pushes her to be- 
come not only man’s slave but his 
accomplice; she espouses and flat- 
ters his most mediocre instincts 
and encourages him in sin. There 
is a kind of feminine wantonness, 
a flattering and seductive coque- 
try that the strongest of men some- 
times succumb to. 

But this of sin interests us 
less here than the other, what we 
might call the more noble sin of 
obduracy: the sin of a woman who 
feels the call of self-immolation 
within her but refuses to answer 
that call. This is no mere sin or 
weakness or rejection of feminine 
responsibility. It is a refusal of 
her very condition of woman. 
Above all it is a refusal of man, 
of what she mistakenly thinks is 
despotism in man whereas in real- 
ity it is support, love and protec- 
tion for her. If she marries, she 
keeps her independence or impos- 
es her will—often enough by a 
ruse of weakness that is her infal- 
lible trump and a cheap imitation 
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of the enticing duplicity of her 
sister, the slave. 

A woman who refuses to be a 
woman is of no use either to her 
home, the world or God. She 
does not give to her home the ra- 
diance of her strength, her peace 
or her inspiration; she does not 
give that spiritual fecundity of a 
wife-mother that is so essential. 
She does not contribute to the 
world those values of goodness, 
piety and warmness of heart with- 
out which there can be no real 
human relations; above all, she 
does not express the revelation 
and the rich symbolism of a hu- 
manity that is open and receptive 
to the gift of God. That is why, 
by the same refusal, she no longer 
= to God what He expects of 

er. 

We can judge civilizations on 
their attitude towards woman. If 
she is not present, we may be sure 
that cynicism, bad faith, pride and 
cruelty prevail in society. A pre- 
mium is set on politics, technology 
and economics. It is, of course, 
ar probable that woman will be 

isplayed on the screen and’ in 
er magazines. But what 
ind of woman? The star, the pin- 
up and a whole parade of women 
who no longer give anything but 
their empty bodies, their imper- 
sonal sex. This is the selfish wo- 
man, the woman who adores her- 
self and seeks to be adored; but 
this adoration is a cult of mock- 
ery of which, in the end, she her- 
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self is the victim. All trace of the 
woman who bears the signs of 
grace and ‘love is banished. 

The sin of woman has any 
number of ramifications. Refusing 
her beautiful gift of dedication, 
hardening in the cult of herself, 
she lets the world slowly desiccate 
in pride and ultimately in despair. 
And what is so terrible in all of 
this is that she still retains her 
power of fascination that excites 
men and secretly seduces them. 
This is a road that leads nowhere 
for the door that should open 
upon God is closed. 

Nevertheless, in this matter of 
sin, woman is not alone to blame. 
Man is also responsible. The 
image he has made of woman is 
an idol of sin. And women, who 
often see themselves through the 
eyes of men, strive to resemble 
that image. Let us not be too 
quick to cast stones at her. If 
woman must refashion a true con- 
cept of her personality and of her 
mission, this “conversion” does not 
depend less on man. He must 
cease imprisoning her in an in- 
ferior world of domestic duties. 
He must see something more in 
her than her makeup and figure 
and begin to believe in her person- 
te He must have confidence 
in her dignity and solicit her in- 
spiration, make her his companion 
and his equal in society. Then we 
would quickly change the course 
of our civilization from perdition 
to redemption. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME* 
by DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


When it comes to the game of love, a smart girl knows 
enough to stay close to homeplate after making a perfect catch. 

May is the time of the year when a young father dreams of 
the day that his new son will be big enough to push a lawnmower. 


The most annoying husband is one who can’t remember what 


- kept him laughing in his sleep — the next morning when his 


wife asks him about it. 


When it comes to overlooking his wife’s faults, the smart 


~ husband places her age at the top of the list. 


* 
Fill your garage with the latest garden tools and your _— 
bors will beat a path to your garage door. 
* * a 
Nothing gives a parent a lift like the sight of his children 
heading for a neighbor’s backyard. 
A man learns from experience that there are two things a 
woman always underestimates — her age, and the time it takes 
her to get ready to go out. 
* * 
Frequently the fellow who doesn’t let any grass grow under his 
feet is too lazy to plant some. 
* * 
With adults, as with children, play with them for a few minutes 
and you can get them to do anything for you. " 


Will power is the ability to turn on your thinking apparatus in- 
stead of the TV set. 


* Registered, U. S. Patent Office. 
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HORSE RACING: 
A $3 Billion I HAVEN'T THE sli htest 


idea which horse will win 
the Derby early 

° in May. If I could pick winners 
a Year Business in the run for the roses, or was 
gifted with other clairvoyance, I 
wouldn’t have to slave over type- 


The “sport of kings” is no 


writers. 
longer just for “gentlemen” There are enough ways to lose 
a horse race without my assis- 
By Dave Warner tance. Take last year’s Derby for 
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example. Willie Shoemaker, as 

ood a jockey as there is in the 
usiness, was in the saddle of Gal- 
lant Man, one of the standout 
horses in the race. Willie blew the 
race and Derby loot by mistaking 
the 16th pole for the finish line, 
easing his mount at a time when 
he should have been coming on 
strong. Willie’s boner permitted 
Iron Liege to come out of the 
pack for the win, with Gallant 
Man settling for second. 

Derby Day, one of the big red 
letter events on the American 

rts calendar, takes more than a 

y for a sports writer to cover, 
points out Bob Barnet, sports edi- 
tor of the Muncie (Ind.) Star. Mr. 
Barnet, who has made a long 
study of the social side of the 
Derby, explains that a full week 
is required to cover the event, 
though most managing editors in- 
sist only a day is necssary. 

“But,” Mr. Barnet perseveres, 
“if sports writers are not in Louis- 
ville during those days prior to 
the Derby running, the world 
would have no way of. knowing 
how many acres of mint will be 
harvested to garnish ice cream 
sundaes, how many gallons of 
burgoo will be swallowed by brave 
souls who do not live in Kentucky, 
and how many iris bulbs have 
been planted in the infield.” 

He goes on to say that a writer 
oan ae busy for a full week in 
Louisville, doing everything from 
breaking biscuits at the Kentucky 
Thoroughbred Breeders Associa- 


tion Banquet to nibbling a barbe- 
— bone at the Honorable Order 
of Kentu Colonels t-derb 
feast. it? he 
cludes. 

So much for the social course in 
horse racing. How about a look 
at cold, hard figures showing the 
tremendous success of the sport. - 

Horse racing, including runners 
and trotters, had its greatest sea- 
son in 1957. A grand total of 
41,365,265 persons attended the 
flat, harness and fair tracks where 
parimutuel wagering is legalized, 
compared wi 40,099,489 in 
1956. 

The parimutuel turnover in 
1957 was $2,928,452,135, with 
$2,225,109,521 at running tracks 
and $616,208,724 for the trotters, 
a substantial increase over the 
1956 parimutuel figures. 

Harness racing, once considered 
a county fair exclusive, drew a lit- 
tle further away from the rural 
atmosphere last year with the 
completion of a fabulous $20,000,- 
000 plant at Roosevelt Raceway 
on ang Island. The modern, 
many-colored stand — much of it 
equipped for air conditioning and 
heating—marked the most forward 
step taken by the promoters of 
trotting and pacing since that 
same track pioneered in night 
—s nearly 20 years ago. 

icials of the United States 
Trotting Association, ruling body 
of the sport, estimated that 20,- 
750,000 people saw 15,000 har- 
ness horses in action at the pari- 
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mutuel tracks, 350 county and 
state fairs and 100 matinee pro- 
ams. 
Reports from the three major 
selling points — Harrisburg, Pa., 
Delaware, Ohio, and Louisville — 
showed that harness horse year- 
lings were bringing bigger prices 
because of the boom in harness 
. racing. 

Flat horse racing, of course, 
long has been an accepted sport in 
this country. Although New York 
pioneered the sport, Virginia gave 
it great impetus through the 17th 
and 18th centuries. Even in 
George Washington’s day, horse 
racing was great sport, with many 
plantation owners having their 
own tracks. Competition was 
fierce and betting heavy. The 
rivalry became so 
that many of the rich owners 
gan importing British stallions. 

Later Kentucky gradually took 
over the reputation as capital of 
horse racing, because of the 
Derby being based in that state, 
plus fine breeding farms. 

Though the has_ been 
known as “sport of kings” and ‘for 
“gentlemen,” that thinking has 


A $3 BILLION A YEAR BUSINESS 


worn off to a point where anyone 
from schoolboy to housewife is a 
potential customer. Women know 
as much about daily doubles, qui- 
nellas, round robins and past per- 
formance charts as the men. 

Tracks have left no stones un- 
turned or money spent in trying 
to dress up their plants to lure 
the customer. But the biggest 
lure remains the possibility of 
swift financial return for a few 
dollars wagered on a “good thing.” 
The bright dress worn by many 
tracks, the shining silks of the 
jockeys and exciting stretch runs 
are just so much tinsel to ease the 
hurt of losing the money. But 
many racing buffs hold to the be- 
lief that a few bob bet and a few 
hours spent in fresh air and sun- 
shine is good for one. 

No other sport has made its 
way into show business with such 
splash and vigor as horse racing, 
which just naturally lends itself 
to such gifted ad-libbing of invet- 
erate horse player and comedian 
(it’s hard to tell which comes first) 
Joe E. Lewis. Joe considers it a 
good day at the races when he 
gets a ride home. 


My DAUGHTER, aged almost three, brought her teddy bear to the 
breakfast table and seated him beside her in the youth chair. “You 
know I don’t like Teddy to come to the table. He gets so messy,” I 

_ reminded her. She settled him more comfortably in his place and 


calmly replied, “I know, but I couldn’t get a baby sitter.”—Mrs. 
Louis Graber in Parents’ Magazine 


For Newly-Weds and Service Families 


The Family Digest is an excellent gift for newly-weds and service 
families. The instructive, entertaining and interesting articles that ap- 
pear in each issue make it ideal for those just beginning married life 
and for those who must put up with the difficulties of service family life. 


What better gift could there be for a couple just married than 
a family magazine? And what better family magazine than The Family 
Digest? For it condenses the best articles on family life available, 
picking them from all sources. 


Likewise for service families, stationed either in the States or over- 
seas. These families must often face difficulties other families do not 
know and The Family Digest could often help them. 


Both these groups will greatly appreciate your introducing them 
to The Family Digest. To do so, just use the coupon below. 


Mail to: Subscription Department 0 $3 for one gift 
THE FAMILY DIGEST 
Huntington, Indiana “CO $5 for two gifts 


Please begin a subscription to The Family Digest for those listed 
below. Payment is enclosed [] Please bill me [ 


FROM MFD 
Your Name 


Full Address 
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PREVIEW 
of the JUNE issue 


After a two-month absence, the Rev. Albert J. Nevins, M.M., 
will be back next month with another article about family 
life in a foreign country. Next month’s subject is especi- 
ally interesting, too. It’s about a family that lives deep in 
the Amazon jungle — a week’s journey from the nearest 
june town. You'll get a chance to find out what jungle 
ife is really like. 


The month of June signals the beginning of summer, 
and our next issue will have several articles especially ap- 
propriate for the summer months. Among them will be 
“First Summer Away From Home,” which gives some an- 
swers to parents’ questions and doubts about their children going 
to summer camps; “June Busts Out With Boats,” about the big- 
gest form of participant recreation in the country — boating; 
and “Lost Child! Would Yours Know What to do?” which tells 
how to teach vour child what to do if he should be separated 
from his family or friends. 


In this month’s issue, there are two articles “especially for 
women” — “Thoughts on Motherhood” and “The Personality of 
Woman.” Next month, it’s the men’s turn. One article is just 
entitled “Dad!,” and it’s an article both men and women will 
want to read. The other is “The Man as Father,” another chap- 
ter from the book “Marriage is Holy.” 


Next month you’ll also get a chance to read about one of 
the most amazing families in the history of the Church in the 
article “The Story of Zelie and Louis Martin.” They are the 
parents of St. Therese. the Little Flower. and they themselves 
may soon be beatified. The story of how they met, married, 
raised their children. and died. not only makes interesting read- 
ing, but also points them out as models for parents of all ages. 


All these and many other interesting features 


} % in your family magazine 
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Evading the important questions 


of your children? 
HERE IS THE GUIDE BOOK YOU NEED 


Sex-Character Education 


Upon parents rests the primary and inescapable obligation of ex- 
plaining sex to their offspring. But when children ask about sex 
they are often met with evasion, postponements, fairy tales an 

other forms of deception. 


WHY? Because, parents admit, they don’t know HOW to 
explain sex simply and clearly to their children. This volume is 
designed to meet the keenly felt need of parents for methods of 
unfolding the pertinent facts of sex to ——- =] 
their children—from the time at which — 
they first begin to ask about birth until 
they are ready for marriage. 


Children who learn about sex from 
reverent lips of parents are spared 
many headaches and heartaches. They 
learn to have respect for their own sex 
and reverence for the other sex. They 
see sex as the Creator has designed it. 
They start life with an enormous ad- 
vantage over their companions, handi- 
capped by ignorance and distorted con- 
ceptions traceable to the silence of their 
parents. 


This handsome 212-page volume fee 
compiled by John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
has been prepared to enable parents to discharge this important 
task with pleasures and success. In its eighteen chapters more than 
a dozen outstanding authorities give generously of their experi- 
coma gaa success in teaching the Christian aspect of sex to young 
people. 


Profit by the experience of such authorities as Max J. Exner, 
M.D., Father Lord, Child Study Ass’n., Paul Popenoe, Gene Tun- 
ney, Margaret Culkin Banning, Ruth Hawthorne Fay and more! 
This is not just “sex instruction” but SEX-CHARACTER 
EDUCATION! 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. Huntington, Indiana 
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